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PSEUDONYMS OF THE NOBLES OF THE 
BROGLIO IN VENETIAN POPULAR 
POETRY 


I examine here a literary type that has attracted 
the attention of a celebrated investigator of Vene- 
tian life, Senator Pompeo Molmenti.' A kin- 
dred form was studied also by Moschetti,? and the 
philological aspects of the theme have interested 
another master of Venetian folk-lore, Dr. Cesare 
Musatti.? The documents here put in circulation 
notably increase the list of epithets of the Venetian 
nobles which Molmenti derived from a Marcian 
codex. They illuminate the literary phases of 
the question which his meagre references do not 
define. They throw light on the method of inter- 
pretation which must be followed in reading these 
difficult texts, and on the process of association 
and contamination by which these nicknames in 
part originated and in part developed. Behind 
them too one discerns in outline the special traits 
of existence in Venice which give form to much 


of her local literature, especially to that prolific 


genre, the Venetian serenade. 

Both the poems which follow have the metre of 
the Venetian musical lyric, and the second is 
specifically described as a cantata per musica. 
Whether they were sung beneath a lady’s window 
is a matter of speculation. The humorous word- 
play suggests rather the plaudits of a jocose ban- 
quet or an un-Arcadian drawing-room, but the 
purity of tone distinguishes them from obscene 
bacchanal revelry. They were, perhaps most 
probably, sung on the stage of a Carnival res- 
taurant, to an initiated audience able to appre- 
ciate the puns, and where the entrancing profusion 


1 La storia di Venezia nella vita privata dalle origini alla 
caduta della Repubblica. Bergamo, Istituto Italiano di Arti 
Grafiche, 1905. Vol. m, p. 186, in the chapter: La vita 
delle strade nelle varie stagiont. 

2 J bisticct geografici nel dialetto veneziano, in the Novo 
Archivio Veneto, 1894, pp. 157 ff. 

8 Motii popolari veneziani, in Ateneo Veneto, 1904, 1, 1, 2. 


of women and wine might induce the dreamy 
atmosphere of a languid licentiousness. The 
scenario suggested was one familiar to all the 
hearers: the gondola beneath a window; the 
complacent servant and the discreet gondolier,— 
Nane, poppier and Santa, cameriera. These fig- 
ures still survive from the shadows of the buon 
tempo antico. So for Leonardo Zustinian, the 
servant carried news of the lover’s arrival to the 
expectant mistress, and in the latter’s absence, 
stood ready to receive the song of lament—or even 
more ; while the boatman listened for threatening 
sounds or watched for evidence of prying eyes, 
along the fondamenta. And rarely enough did 
the ingenious poet find waiting Contarin porte de 
ferro or Sior Dona dai risi! But our people here 
at any rate are from the lower walks of life. It 
is not a parsimonious zudio that here offers a 
heart untainted with gold. Sonnets and canzoni 
came cheap in Arcadian days, and even the scul- 
lions loved them. So dreams of an immortality 
of Laura’s type invaded even the kitchen, and 
humble swains were required to ‘‘ learn Platonic 
love,’’ and consecrate it forever in ‘‘ottave e 
sonetti.’? Zerbino must know the ‘‘stil bizzaro,’’ 
the ‘‘frase elletta,’’ even if the lady has never 
learned the noble ‘‘ parlar polio.’’ To what sac- 
rifices will he not go to win the coveted moment ! 
He will incur the ridicule of the workmen in his 
guild, with his broad garments ‘‘ alla parigina,’’ 
with the horned shoes, perhaps, the powdered 
queue, the baggy trousers, that sail over the 
Piazza of San Marco ‘like Levantine galleys, 
full set before the wind.’’ Or he will wait out- 
side the theatre, or in the narrow streets, when 
the lights are out, and, as a ‘‘ bravo,”’ thrash the 
tell-tale lover known of yore who has been too 
indiscreet. With him at least her ‘‘ concetto’’ is 
assured :—provided meanwhile she cease her visits 
to the festino, with that beechin of a rival! He 
promises, too, the delights of the sea and shore. 
He will take her fishing,—in the piscine of the 
lagoons, the weedy shallows where the water is 
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warm and the tide runs slow.‘ And returning in 
the evening, they will go to the inns of the Giu- 
decca, and the feast will have pwine for ‘‘ anti- 
pasto’’ and rare fruits for the ‘‘popasto’’ too, 
vermicelli and ‘‘caoli fiori.”’ And he will let 
her win at chess. They will join the promenade, 
she adorned with finery that he has bought, and 
attended by a servant, till her glory outshine that 
of Caterina Corner herself. She may have a 
house, with a garden beside the canal, where, 
when ‘‘ the goose leads her on a weary walk,”’ 
she may go to refresh herself.° And to show her 
popularity, no longer will the serenades be sung 
in secret, but he will bring his band, with pipe 
and drum, pifero, trombiol and tiorba. Then if 
anyone fails to give her the title of ‘‘ great lady ”’ 
there will be a great ado. Best of all, he will 
help about the house. No longer bags and boxes 
for her. He will go to church, become in fact a 
veritable baccheton. If she wish, he will be a 
hermit ora ‘‘philosopher.’’ And if all these fine 
things be of no avail, if she leave him to despair, 
he will join the galleys and go off to fight the 
Turk. 

So our poems develop among the conditions of 
Venetian life in the flower of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Life in Venice was like that of a great family, 
The classes of society were clearly defined, so there 
was little antagonism between them. Everyone 
was more or less the relative of everyone else, 
especially when the baptismal rite, with all its 
serious import, extended the relations of the com- 
padratico, Everyone too could be found daily in 
the Piazza promenades or in the Rialto shops. 
His personal traits were known to all, his pecu- 
liarities, his weaknesses. Families were extremely 
large, between the various branches, parallel and 
direct. So it became almost as significant to de- 
fine a person by his recognized idiosyncrasies as 
by the well worn names of John or Peter or Paul. 
Did a man have puffy cheeks? He became 


*In the less frequented parts of the lagoons the currents 
were and still are so controlled as to form natural traps 
where fish are caught as in rivers. In these places, line 
fishing was always successful and came to form a pecu- 
liarly Venetian sport, portrayed notably in the paintings 
of Longhi. 

5 The oca in Venetian folk-lore is the inspirer of ennui. 
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(Morosini) dalle papozze, and his son ‘‘figlio di 
quel dalle papozze.’’ Was he prematurely bald ? 
He became (Morosini) pela. Or he lived alla 
Zuecea ; or he distinguished himself at some time 
by a pair of big scarpon. His wife was very 
dark,—moretta. He belonged to the family that 
produced the Queen of Cyprus,— Corner della 
regina ; his garden was especially fine, —del zar- 
din ; his temperament was moody,—filosofo ; he 
returned with a nugget of gold,—toco d’oro ; he 
had a prominent jaw, and wore short hair, and 
had sunken eyes, —-scimiotto ; he wore high heels 
or strutted like a king-pheasant,—tacco ; or his 
palace had strong gates,—porte de ferro. <A 
striking event, of course, at times undiscoverable 
to us, in the written annals of the past, was suffi- 
cient to signalize a man to his contemporaries, 
and make the memory of that event the most 
intelligible means of identification.* Nor was this 
necessarily a disrespectful name. Surely the 
Bragadin could rejoice in the glory of their epi- 
thet, the scortegai! Naturally the process here 
described is the same which ultimately explains 
any family name. The special interest of these 
poems is in showing the extent to which such 
epithets in Venice had become conventionalized, 
and to see the jovial use made of them by a 
concettistic society. 

For the Italian of the seventeenth and e¢igh- 
teenth centuries worshipped the concetto ; and 
that is characteristic not only of the literary cir- 
cles, but of the populace as well. It is difficult 
for us to see the humor in such far-fetched and 
arbitrary distortion of words for the sake of a 
joke, that have in many cases become an inheri- 
tance of the Venetian language. Such puns as 
Mazorbo and mezz’orbo have with us gone out of 
style. But under the Republic of Venice these 
witticisms were quite the thing, and Pasquino’s 
offspring, the Gobbo di Rialto, would have felt 
lost without them. He loved especially to play 
on the names of his governors: in Venice there 
are, he says, ‘‘Cornari-assai, Boni-pochi, Zusti- 
un solo.’ And so the author of the poems before 
us plays on the respectable name of Alexander 
VIL: Ottobon becomes for him the Zotto bon: 


®Casanova, Mémoires, 11, 5, shows us such a process in 
operation: Antonio Dolfin, through the elegance of his 
dress, was acquiring the epithet of Bucintoro. 
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Marcello becomes a macello or a martello. There 
is a malicious twinge in Mocenigo, where we have 
the distant feeling of mocino. Morosini suggests 
the delicate moroso. The pathway of a Corner 
school-boy must have been spotted with gore. We 
may observe also that this process of far-fetched 
association affects not only the names, but at times 
the epithets themselves. Stella has become stella 
fissa, and gallo (Morosini) has become galeno. 
If one Priuli is the calderiola, surely his cousin or 
his brother must be the pignatin. And the possi- 
bilities are exploited to the limit: Priuli dai risi 
is used now for ‘laughter’ and now for ‘rice.’ 

These remarks, however, are still insufficient to 
make easy the interpretation of the poems asa 
contemporary would have understood them. For 
it will be observed that in the majority of cases 
the proper names do not fit into any conceivable 
relation to the sense, itself complete, usually, with 
the simple epithet. And where, beyond the obvious 
puns recorded above, these names yield up some 
secret association with a popular word, the asso- 
ciation does not seem to harmonize with the nec- 
essary meaning. That, however, they form an 
integral part of the phrase is proved by their in- 
clusion in the metre and rhyme. We believe, in 
fact, that these names are purely extraneous to 
the sense in many cases; nor is this extreme 
artificiality surprising, inasmuch as it would have 
what one might call its esthetic justification. For 
the proper name calls up a picture, living and 
moving before the eyes of the initiated contem- 
porary reader ; and this picture serves to specify 
the connotation that the epithet is to give to the 
phrase. The lover was not merely a ‘‘ pazze- 
rello,’’ but a genial lunatic of the Grimani type ; 
the door that is slammed in the lover’s face is no 
ordinary door, but to his disappointed eyes it 
takes on the insuperable magnitude of the gates of 
the Contarini palace. This, of course, is the case 
when the epithet and the name is skillfully em- 
ployed. But we must confess. after all that a 
rhymester who devotes himself extensively to this 
kind of humor is capable of all the varieties of 
nonsense and no sense hitherto recorded. 

We are dealing here in short with a literary 
‘type of the most ephemeral kind, reflecting a 
psychological moment which no reconstruction, 
however minute, could resurrect in its entirety. 
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Its place in the history of manners is with the 
local squibs of political campaigns, with the 
satires of comic journals. It can assume a last- 
ing importance only when it deals with imposing 
characters, as here. For documents such as these 
must be consulted in writing the histories of the 
patrician families of the Venetian Republic. 

The first of the poems here reproduced enjoyed 
some diffusion : I have noted copies in the Correr 
codice (Venice) 1083, pp. 76-7 ; 1085, pp. 189- 
90 ; 1193, 91b-4a; finally in the Bertoliana of 
Vicenza, cod. 6, 2, 25. From this I derive the 
text here published. We must not forget, how- 
ever, a complete rifacimento of the same poem in 
different metre in codex 2, 10, 18 of the Berto- 
liana, which begins : 


Catte zi che mi vengo osservando. 


In all cases save the last, it is accompanied by a 
response, wherein the lady slightingly pronounces 
her indifference to the rosy promises of her ad- 
mirer. This poem begins : 


Sta mattina conzandome la testa. 


For this let us note merely the epithets not con- 
tained in our other verses or in the collections of 
Molmenti : 


Mocenigo—forfetta ; Lombardo—strolego ; Querini— 
testolina ; Dolfin—piccoli; Mocenigo—basso ; Badoer— 
buffon?; Valier—Arlecchin ; Doni—Scaramuzzo ; Cre- 
monin—Burichinella ; Calbo—boccal ; Rioni—patron ; 
Contarin—brazzo de ferro; Badoer—puina ; Doni—tore- 
selle; Pesaro—verin delle torre; Mocenigo—manon ; 
Gradenigo—dalle piere; Soranzo—panada ; Sagredo— 
panimbruo®; Giustinian—cersato; Vendramin—Don 
Gillé (the Venetian Don Giovanni); Bembo—Medico 
Volante ; Loredan—Fiammia ; Badoer—buovolo ; Moro- 
sini—nervetto ; Puzini—bocchea; Barbaro—culo; Zen 
—mona; Contarini—Seneca ; Molin—burchio ; Priuli— 
coccalon ; Contarini—macchia ; Molin—zombria ; Braga- 


™There isa passage in the poems of Gian Francesco 
Busenello on the Carnival which represents himself and 
Giacomo Badoer acting in Piazza plays (see Xe pur fenio 
quei chiassi e quei morbini, for instance, in cod. Marciano, 
7015, p. 355). Probably, however, the epithet and the 
three following simply identify their victims with the 
comedy type as a judgment of character. 

8 Panada and panimbruo connote vulgarity of taste. 
Busenello has drawn for us the picture of a wife who 
justifies the irregularities of her conduct at the Sensa on 
account of her husband’s fondness for these articles of 
food. 
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din--barchetta ; Badoer—musico; Pavagnin—mostro ; 
Piva—scarpioni; Bernardo—occhiali (Molmenti gives 
occhialon); Michiel—-scalferotto ; Malipiero—dente ; Ve- 
nier—brochetto ; Nani—pacienza; Coutarini—strazza ; 
Balbi—scatola ; Morosin—caldiera (we have calderiola); 
Molini—dall’acque ; Dolfin—muso de porco. 


These epithets are here given in order to point 
out the categories into which they fall consciously 
in the author’s mind. For precisely in these cate- 
gories the series of epithets expands : the moment 
we have a Bembo identified as the Medico Volante, 
some one discovers other comedy types in other 
nobles ; so we come to have a Don Giovanni, a 
Fiammetta, an Arlecchin and so on; then come 
the fruits, the articles of food, the utensils of the 
kitchen, ete. 

In the Bertoliana codex, our first poem has a 
prolix title, of course by some copyist : Lettera di 
un anante ad una sua amica, che nel descriverli le 
sue pene amorose li nomina li sopranomi de Nobili 
Veneti: con la risposta allo stesso dell amica ; ed 
una cantata per musica dello stesso amante alla sua 
amica con li sudetti sopranomi ; e varie stanze del 
medesimo amunte pure con li sopranomi predetti ; 
il tutto in lingua naturale veneziana, composti 
dall’ Illmo Sig. Gianfrancesco Businello, Segretario 
dell?’ Eccmo Senato Veneto. Preceded by a Cata- 
logo per ordine @alfabetto di tutti i sopranomi de 
Nobili Veneziani che si contengono in tutte le pre- 
senti composiziont. Codex Correr 1193 also attrib- 
utes the poem to Busenello, but a later hand has 
cancelled his name. As a matter of fact, these 
manuscripts are all of miscellany, and date from 
the end of the Seicento, while Busenello died in 
1659. The confusion which reigns in the attri- 
butions made by such manuscripts strips them of 
all authority, unless there be corroboratory evi- 
dence. And astudy of this extensive bibliograph- 
ical question is lacking.” We may note, however, 


® To this task I shall address myself in a forthcoming 
study: La poesia in dialetto veneziano nel secolo XVII. 
E. Filippini has approached the difficulty in Un ignoto 
codice miscellaneo contenente poesie di Bartolommeo Dotti, 
Rassegna bibliograjica, x1v, 326-39 ; and again on Dotti 
in the last number of the Rivista di biblioteche ed archivi 
(1910). But it is not a question of considering one or 
two mss, Where Mr. Filippini leaves his Dotti prints 
he falls into necessary speculation and error. For in- 
stance, the poem Compare passa el tempo e se vien vecchi is 
not anonymous, but belongs to Busenello with the title 
El giudizio universal. The satire Sopra gli usi pit detesta- 
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that the biographical data concerning Busenello 
given in the Bertoliana title is entirely erroneous. 
His authorship is nevertheless suggested by the 
acute satire of costume and the keen sense of 
Venetian life that pervades the poem. And 
Catte or Ninetta is the name of several of the 
Lauras of his vernacular poetry. 

These observations as to authorship apply as 
well to the second poem, which likewise appears 
in the same codex of the Bertoliana, 6, 2, 25. 
Here we have a Nina, likewise a familiar name 
in the poems of Busenello. Another vivacious 
Venetian satirist may likewise have a claim upon 
all these poems, that Alvise Priuli, who engaged 
in a fierce ecclesiastical polemic in the second half 
of the Seicento. This Priuli has verses in the 
style of those here given in Codex Bertoliana, 2, 
10, 18. They deal with the nobles of Padova. 
However, the poems contain little of the personal 
note, and the question of authorship is of slight 
importance. There are plenty of anonymous ex- 
amples, as for instance in Codex Correr 1083, 
pp. 429-34. 

In the text, otherwise treated diplomatically, 
except that accents on unstressed vowels are 
omitted, epithets noted by Molmenti are put in 
italics, new examples in capitals. 


I. 


SCRITTO SOPRO LI SORANOMI DELLE CASE 
DEL BROGIO. 


LETrerRA DEL Zorro Bon A CATTE SUA DAMA 
BusENELLO. 


Catte, che m’accorzo 
Che no t’intendi el mio parlar polio, 
Quando te digo in versi 
Co lengua fiorentina el fatto mio, 
Te vorria parlar schietto, 
Come te sol parlar mattina e sera 
Nane poppier, e Santa camericra. 
Ma per tegnir coverti i fatti nostri, 
Servir dei soranomi mi me vogio 

10 Delle casade che spassiza el Brogio. 


Catte, quando te vedo 

Morosin squardelin in su le galte 
E luser come stelle 

In tel to viso Morosin bei occhi ; 


bili de nostri tempi belongs not to Dotti but to the Padre 
Cacia, a satirist of Venice of the middle Seicento. 

12-14: suppress in translation Morosini, but connote 
moroso. 


| 
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Quando ti averzi i lavri—M?’ accorzo che ti tien 
El Mocenigo dalle perle in bocca 

E che sul to bel sen 

Ti porti come in le to man intatte 

El CAPELLO DAL PONTE DELLA LATTE. 

20 Te zuro che Cupido te destina 

Drento el mio cor Corner della regina. 

Me prometteva amor 

Farme con ti CORNER DEL PARADISO, 
Finché sto traditor 

Con el Grimani spago a cento doppie 

M’A liga cost stretto—Che no posso seampar. 
E pd, monta sul PESARO DEL CARRO, 

Co i Contarini roneineiti sotto, 

Cargo d’amor e de superbia sgionfo, 

Della mia libertad fatto 4 el trionfo, 

30 O Dio, che gran brusor —Per ti Catte me sento! 
E a destuar sto fuogo—Sd che no saria bon 
E] PISANI GARZON 
E ti gha da veder per el to amor 
In DONA DELLE CENERE el mio cuor. 

M6, perch? mai no pustu—Volerme un po de ben 
Col NAVAGIER DELLA PIETA nel sen? 

E no sempre mostrarte—El Marcello dei cani, 

E el BARBARIGO CERBERO ai miei danni? 

Sd che ti xe Corner dalla Ca Granda, 

40 Che ti ti 4 in casa el CONTARIN DAI SCRIGNI, 
E drento, el Giustinian buelle @’ oro ; 

E mi son panno basso—Poveretto e mendico, 
Né tegno altra riecchezza, altro tesoro, 

Che la mia fedelta, 

Che xe, pid d’un Soranzo, tocco d@’ oro. 


15-16: read only: ‘‘ti tien le perle in bocca.’’ 
— 18-19: suppress Cupello da. El ponte della latte: 
‘milk market,’ i. e., she has the milk market in 
her hands and breast, they are white as milk. Locutions 
of this type are numberless in the Venetian language of 
the Seicento: Star al ponte dei Assassini, ‘‘be mal- 
treated ’’; ‘‘vogar in Rio Menuo’’, to be out of money ; far 
da Cunal Grando, ‘to show off’; star al maleanion : be 
in trouble’’; just as in our poems, we find these locutions 
becoming as it were parts of speech: Ponte della Paglia : 
‘bed’; Rio dei Morti: ‘death’; Ponte del’ Aseo: ‘‘ vine- 
gar,’’ hence ‘‘cold reception,’’ etc. This question we 
shall treat fully in a forthcoming study on the dialect of 
the Seicento. Note, however, that from being the moor- 
ing-places of market boats from the mainland, the bridges 
come to mean ‘ markets.’ —21: read only regina; in 23, 
however, Corner may mean ‘‘ doge,’’ 7. e , ‘‘ king of par- 
adise,’’? from the shape of the ducal hat. Pasquino, 
of course, observed that Venice was never without 
a ‘duca cornuto.’”’ — 32: It is obvious that the Pisani 
would be capital fire-extinguishers, in spite of the 

single ‘‘s’’ in their name. Garzon seems to mean 
‘fireman, or the servant boy who tends the fires.” 
— 37, 38: read only cani but barbaro(igo) cerbero. — 39, 
40,41: read only granda, serigni, oro. —45: Here the 
proper name is to be read literally : ‘‘ My fidelity is more of 
a piece of gold than the Soranzo who bears that epithet.’’ 
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Ma la mia poverta 
No xe tal che [mi] no possa donarte 
Canzon sonetti stanze—Fatti con qualche arte, 
Che 5 consegnade aSTAMPARIA QUERINI. 

50 Poderia forse un zorno, avendo sorte, 
Tior el to nome ai CONTARINI MORTE. 
Se tisavessi, 0 Catte, 
Come stago per ti, come sbassiso ! 
Co no te vedo, muoro, 
E co te vedo, oddio, me par morir! 
Ma tutto el resto é niente, 
Respetto a quando, sotto i to balconi, 
De notte tempo col GRIMANI SCURO, 
Battendo al Contarin porte de ferro, 

60 Nessun no me responde ; 
E dopo sul sogier sonni stentai, 
A darme retto no vegnisse almanco 
El Pisani dal banco ;—E a reparer dal freddo, 
Sta mia vita meschina, 
Avessio adosso el MOROSIN SCHIAVINA. 
Ma quel ch’é pezo ancora—'Ti si se gho desgusto ! 
No credistu ch’el sapia 
Che se Santa te porta de sti avvisi, 
Crudel, ti ghe respondi,—Col Priuli dai risi! 

70 Oh quante volte m’é salta l’ umor-- 

Catte, tel vogio dir-—De tiorme al to rigor, 
E cercando altro ciel, mudar mia sorte. 
Giera quasi ressolto 

In sul BALBI montar DEL GALION, 

E sul PRIULI DELLA NAVE andar 

Contro el Pisani turco a battaggiar. 

M’aveva zi provisto—De zacco e vanto forte, 
De targa e pugnaletto—E m’aveva setao 

El CELADINA GIUSTINIAN in cao. 

80 Quando quel furfantello—D’ Amor, [che] m’ebbe visto 
Co sti arnesi arredosso,-—Ridendo a pid non posso, 
Cosi me dise, el tristo : 

‘No ti xe pur Grimani pazzarello, 

A creder de scampar, 

Se ti 4 Catte in tel cuor, gramo ignorante ! 
Catte sari con ti anco in Levante,— 

Se, co’l proverbio dise— Uno che vogia ben 
El vive sempre con la bissa in sen.’’ 
Doncea se a sto mio mal no ghe remedio, 

90 Miedeghi, and? con Dio--E s’2 insegni mai 
A miedegar Anor, el nostro mistro, 

Su i Dolfini culata, —Distghe ch’el se petta 
GALENO la ricetta.--Morird mi mesehin, 
E ti Catte cagnona un di. Ma tardi 


49: alteration of Stampalia.—51: The ms. has so 
for to. -- 61: sonni: ‘‘sounds,”’ i. ¢., ‘‘knocking,’’ or the 
more frequent ‘‘sneezing,’? or else sonni stentoi = 
‘*sonni stentati,’? in which case retto may be read letto.— 
62: vegnisse, second person singular: read al banco, the 
seat in the liagd or under the porch of the palace door. — 
65: schiavina: ‘‘blanket.’? —68: Santa is the name of 
the servant.-— 75 : Priuli connotes prua, or prova, *‘ prow.”? 
--76: Pisani again with a double sense. —- 79: celadina: 
‘helmet,’ — 83 : Grimani connotes gramo. 
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Ti pianzerd el mio crudel destin. 
Quando sonando TREVISAN BATTOCCHIO 
Lored in campanon, 

Te dirl el cuor: Xe morto el zoTTORON. 


Tl Fine. 


II. 


CANZONETTA DI UN’ AMANTE INNAMORATO 
ALLA SUA AMICA NELLA QUALE SI DE- 
SCRIVE LE PENE E TORMENTI CHE 
PROVA PER AMOR SUO, NOMINANDOLI 
LI SOPRANOMI DELLI NOBILI PATRIZJ 
VENETI. CANTATA PER MUSICA IN LIN- 
GUA VENEZIANA. 


Composta Datu’ GIANFRANCESCO Busi- 
NELLO, Ecc™o Senato VENETO. 


Per ti son tocco morto ~Ninetta, anema mia, 
FE se no trovo all’amor mio conforto, 
La mia vita ¢ fenia. 
Tanto son pien de spasemi e d’affarni, 
5 Che a martellarme el cuor, 
El Marcello me par aver dei Cani. 


Peno, me struzo e moro—Per zonzer una volta 
A posseder quella belt& ch’adoro. 
Deh, el mio parlar ascolta ! 

10 Che a veder che con mi ti 8 sempre sorda, 
Resto storno e incanta, 
Che son giusto un Priul potta balorda. 


Son pronto a far de tutto—Per venzer sto antigenio, 
E per goder delle :aie pene el frutto. 
15 Per darte un di nel genio, 
Fame sentir dalla to bocca un motto! 
Che pronto mi sard 
A deventar anca un Dond scimiotto. 


Se ti vol, vestirs—Per ti alla parigina ; 
20 E dove ti sara, comparird 

Con gran perucca e mina. 

Basta che ti comandi, anema mia : 

Che nel mio portamento, 

Ti vedara un Molin fazziol da fia. 


25 Se delle parolette—Ti 4 gusto de sentir, 
Sempre col stil bizzaro e frase elletta, 
Componerd el mio dir. 

Te fard delle ottave e dei sonetti. 
E da ti vegnird 


Title: We have also a subtitle, Canzonetto di un amante 
innamorato ad una sua amica nominandoli li sopranomi de 


Nobili Veneti. —6: a pun on the entire verse: ‘‘ 1 seem 


to have the torment of a dog’’; ‘* Marcello certainly does 
have dogs.’’? Marcello in the two senses of martello, con- 
necting with martellar. — 11-12: storno: ‘‘stupefied’’; 


polta balorda: ‘‘dumfounded idivt’’; this stock phrase, 


common enough in the Seicento should be added to 


Boerio. — 18, 24: the proper names are taken literally. 
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30 In compagnia del Loredan concetti. 


Se ti ami serenate—D’ aver sotto i balconi, 
Queste in tempo d’istd te sara fatte : 
Con dolci canti e soni 
Fard vegnir da notte in sti confini 
35 PIFERO PASQUALIGO, 
TIORBA e TROMBIOL CONTARINI. 


Se el genio malinconico—-Ste vanitdi non cura, 
Imparero per ti l’amor platonico. 
Comanda : e ti é segura 
40 Che parerd un chietin, un baccheton ; 
E chi me vedera, 
Tutti me crederi Priuli Searpon. 


8’ gusto Nina bela—Che staga retira, 

Stard con ti come un romito in cella. 
45 Sta vogia se ti ga, 

Per secondarla, credilo d’ amigo, 

Che me trattenird 

Col filosofo sempre Pasqualigo. 


Se ti vol che in sta parte—El nostro amor sia sconto, 
50 Sard col BALBI NOTTOLA a trovarte. 

E per no far affronto 

Al to concetto, all’onor to, te zuro 

De no vegnir da ti, 

Se con mi no ghe xe GRIMANI SCURO. 


55 Se andar pd saverS—Che in maschera te piasa, 
Col moreita Pisan te menerd 
Sempre fora de casa. 
Se el ziogo vederd che te diletta, 
Dal Pisani dal banco 
60 Te manderd col CONTARIN BASSETTA. 


[Se] in gondola, in battello—Dei spassi te voi dar, 
Me fard Barbarigo buranello, 
Per menarte a pescar. 
E po anderemo a marendar alfin 
65 Dal NANI ALLA ZUECCA, 
O pur dal Morosini del Zardin. 


Se fuora qualche mese—Genio ti avra de star, 
Te menerd a un CASIN DEL VERONESE. 
O pur podremo andar 

70 (Che za ghé sedie birbe e anca carrozze) 


36: tiorba: ‘short-sighted,’ but here used in its other 
meaning ‘liute.’ —42: implies that Priuli was a chietin : 
‘*pharisee.’’? Scarpon: apparently a member of the order 
of scarpanti, monks who wore wooden shoes in penitence. 
—50: ‘I will go with the bats to see you,”’ i. ¢., at 
night, secretly. — 56, 60: moretta: ‘‘mask’’; banco: 
‘gaming table’’; bassetta: ‘card game.’? —62: bura- 
nello: ‘‘fisherman.’? Burano conducted the bulk of the 
fishing trade. 68, 72: apparently reference to specific 
resorts of villeggiatura : the Casin dalle Papozze and others 
in the Veronese or near Brescia. Quel del Bressa may have 
the usual ellipsis of territorio, but cf. the following verse. 
Fina, because Brescia is so remote. 
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Fina in quello [cASIN] DEL BRESSA, 
E del Querini pur dalle papozze. 


Me bramistu corrivo?—Te zuro in verita 
Che per ti deventar me sottoscrivo 
75 Morosini pelld. 
La romperd per ti, caro tesoro, 
Col CONTARIN DAI SCRIGNI, 
FE te fard un Soranzo tocco a’ oro. 


Con rispetto parlar—Fard de ti la fama, 
80 E el titolo da ogn’un te fard dar 

Del GIUSTINIAN MADAMA. 

Te mandar6 con tanta pompa e mina, 

Che stimada da tutti 

Cornera ti sari dalla regina. 


85 Vorastu abiti fini?—Te i fard ricchi intorno, 
Tutti guarnij de Morosin franzini, 
De zogie el collo adorno 
Pur che ti gabbi, no ghe penso un figo 
Che te vegna per casa 
90 Tutto el di dalle perle el Mocenigo. 


Faré, non za de scato—Ma de rasa vestia, 
Col cenda sgionfo e’1 canareggio in moto, 
Te vegna drio una fia : 
Vorro proprio la para un’ Artemisia 

95 Al sussiego, al contegno, 
Ma che no tenda al Bragadin negrisia. 


Che la sia de sta mina—Cosi I’ intendo mi : 
Che a vederla cosi, tutti indovina 
Quel che de pid xe in ti. 

100 La voi ricca de mine, e che abbia intorno, 
Mai con ella altera, 
Sguardolin Morosini e notte e zorno. 


A to requisizion—Corner dalla Ca Granda 
Ti avera per to alozo e abitazion 
105 Con orto da una banda ; 
“Eel Barbarigo cao della terraza, 
Cie te serva qualch’ora 
Per passarte quell’ occa che strapazza. 


73 to 78: the Ms. has md; but the sense is: ‘‘do you 
wish me generous (corivo)?’’ Pell: ‘poor’; then, ‘‘I 
will break off my relations with my treasure boxes (serigni) 
and make you like a piece of gold, or as rich as a 
Soranzo.’’? — 81: ‘I will have you given G.’s title, viz., 
madama.’’ — 86: Molmenti has franzoni: ‘‘ ornaments, 
laces.’? — 91 to 96: scato: ‘* woolen ’’; sgionfo: the tour- 
nure, involving the whole skirt, was in the height of 
fashion around 1640 and after; canareggio: the exact 
meaning of this word, which appears also in Goldoni, 
I have not been able to determine. Perhaps Ital. 
‘““senlettando’’?? Negrisa: negra, on the analogy of 
possibly egizia and the like ; she will have no negress for a 
servant, but a real lady, toshow how much more of a lady 
(vv. 97-9) Nina is. —106: ‘‘and a terrace on top like 
that of the Barbarigo palace.”’ 
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Vorrastu far gran tola?—E, VENIER CAPPE CE, 
110 Priuli e Calderiola 

Faro star sulle soe. 

Co quel becchin no voi che vaga in ballo 

Ne mattina ne sera, 

PRIUL BRUO LONGO o Morosini gallo. 


115 Morostnt cAPON—Vogio che in caponera 
Ti gabi sempre a to requisizion 
La mattina e la sera; 
E appresso a questo assai pid bone spese 
Te fara de mia parte 

120 Contarini fasan pid volte al mese. 


Voi che sera e mattina—Te serva d’ antipasti 
E l’inverno e l’istae FALTER PUINA, 
Come pur de popasti 
Oltre altri frutti rari e pelegrini 
125 Che te fard sentir : 
Te proveda dei perseghi el Querini. 


Sard in ogni stagion— Accid ridé all’ ingrosso, 
Ai bisogni de casa un BALBI OCCIIION. 
Tutto quel che voi, posso. 
1390 Dove son mi, no vien, se non stravedo, 
Mai PRIULI SACCHETTO, 
Perché 6 sempre de su CASSON SAGREDO. 


Faré ben che in quell’ ora—Vegna, cd fa bisogno, 
Farse el BALBI sentir BURATAORA. 
135 Se me pararia un sogno 
El vederte 4 magnar, 6 dolce Clori, 
Pid col Dona dai risi 
Che con mi vermicelli e caoli fiori. 


Se pd te occorrerd—Che per ti fazza el bravo, 
140 El bulo, el sbarufarsi, za ti sa 

Che de gniente me cavo. 

Per ti sempre tierd Ja lanza in resta. 

E co fara bisogno 

GIUSTINIAN CELADINA avero in testa. 


145 Sard PRIULI GRAN CAN—Con chi te oltragiera : 
Fato in mi trovera turco Pisan, 
Quei che t’ offenders ; 


109: cappe ce; apparently an intercalare: Molmenti 
has noted the role of speech mannerisms in popular 
satire : cappe is an oath, here used for eappa (del forno). 
The puns here are rather involved : the epithets refer to 
the requisites for dining but also constitute contemptuous 
descriptions of the rival. Bruo longo: ‘thin soup.’ 
Boerio does not note this regular Venetian parallel to the 
It. decotto, ‘cheap slop of a person.’? Gallo: regular 
metaphor for Zerbino. — 122: puina: It. ricotta, a deli- 
cious by-product of milk in the manufacture of cheese.— 
130: ‘It will not be a question of little bags of supplies 
but of big boxes, with my munificence.’’—-134 : burataora : 
‘*gossip,’’ but also ‘‘floursifter.”’ Then: shall be 
surprised if with me you don’t have more cauliflowers 
and vermicelli than you now have of ordinary rice.” 
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E senza far parole né schiamazzi 
Conoscer me fard 
150 Da i to nemici Priuli tagia brazzi. 


Per altro se ti avesse-—Qualch’altro amor nel petto 
E che compir savesse ai td interessi, 
Sodisfar el genietto 
Son disposto, cuor mio, non aver tema : 
155 Che per no disgustarte, 
Co ti vorra, sard Pisani flema. 


Faré I’ orbo e anca el sordo ;—A so tempo a so liogo 
Anderemo, mio ben, sempre d’accordo. 
Segonderd el to ziogo: 
160 A to piaser me lasserd dar scacco, 
£, bench? con mia pena, 
Me lasserd spassar par Corner tacco. 


Morite, mia Ninetta,—A ste calde espression, 
E pid a longo no far la ritrosetta 

165 A tante impromission. 
Introduseme in casa, o me despiero. 
Avertime, e no esser 
Contarini con mi porte de ferro. 


Se el to bel me consola—Col deventar amante, 
170 Non dubitar che mi in amarte mola. 

Sard fido e costante ; 

E de fermezza sard senza fallo 

Un TREVISAN BATTOCCHIO, 

E pid tosto dird PISANI PALO. 


175 Rissolvi via, mio ben,—Destuar quella fiama. 
Che impizza le mie viscere nel sen. 
Ama, cara, chi t’ama. 
Fa che un di dei to amor me trova pago. 
E per tirarme si, 
180 No me andar a cercar Grimani spago. 


No dubitar, mia bella,—Che el mio amor mai fenissa ; 
Che per ti son PRIULI DALLA STELLA, 
Ma DALLA STELLA FISSA. 
Ne temer del mio cuor mai falsita : 
185 Che nel trattar con ti, 
Sard sempre un MARCELLO PuURITA. 


162: tacco: ‘* pheasant,’’ almost the usual ‘‘ peacock,’’ 
‘strutting fellow.’?—173: batochio; ‘“Shammer of a 
bell, door-knocker,’’ or else ‘‘staff,’’ therefore some- 
thing stiff and unyielding. The palo is the anchorage 
for the gondola, the buoys in the lagoons; some- 
thing reliable and fixed. So mola above, from 
molar, ‘*to unmoor,’’ carries out the figure. Above, 
el to bel, ‘* your beauty.””? —179: tirar su: ‘‘uccellare’’ in 
all derived senses ; in fact exactly ‘‘ to get on the string,’’ 
torment.’”? Tlowever, éirar su also means “ entrar in 
battaglia amorosa.’’ Around this locution Busenello 
wrote a series of conceits in the Dora. The phrase origi- 
nated in the letting down and drawing up of rope ladders 
in secret intrigues. Cf. Bandello, Novelle, 1, 15.--191: 
cailetto is the burial gondola, as well as “ bier.’’ 
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Qua me butto in zenocchio—E te prego voler 
Vardarme un di col Morosin bell’ occhio. 
Del resto, non temer : 
190 Che in servitd sard fedel e forte, 
Finche cailetto 
Me vien a tior col CONTARINI MORTE. 


Il Fine. 


A. A. Livineston. 
Columbia University. 


ANOTHER CONTEMPORARY ALLUSION 
IN CHAUCER’S TROILUS 


If Professor Lowes’s extremely plausible inter- 
pretation * of Chaucer’s line, 


Right as our firste lettre is now an A,? 


as a delicate compliment to Queen Anne the 
consort of Richard be accepted, it definitely 
establishes for Troilus and Criseyde a date subse- 
quent to the royal marriage, January 14, 1882. 
With the composition of this poem thus fixed, 
almost with certainty, between 1382 and 1386 (at 
the latest) one finds new interest in a passage in 
Book Iv, giving an account of the council called 
to consider the exchange of Criseyde for Ante- 
nor. In this account lines 169-210—-as Mr. 
Rossetti’s parallel column indicates,—have no 
counterpart in I/ Filostrato. Chaucer, in these 
six stanzas, after bringing out more clearly the 
motives which led Troilus to keep silence during 
a discussion which so vitally affected him, repre- 
sents Hector as stoutly opposing the proposition 
to exchange Criseyde. For this, however, he is 
at once taken to task by the ‘‘ peple,’’ who ex- 
citedly demand the ransom of Antenor, declaring 
to King Priam, 
‘ That al our voys is to for-gon Criseyde’ (v. 195). 


The voice of the people prevailed : it was deter- 
mined by the ‘‘ parlement”’ that Criseyde should 
be ‘‘yelden up’’ for Antenor, 

Al-theigh that Ector ‘nay’ ful ofte preyde (v. 214). 


In striking contrast to this account in Troilus, 
Boccaccio’s mention of the ‘‘ parlamento’’ is 


Pubs. M. L. A., xxin, 285 ff. 
2 Troilus and C., 1, 171. 
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brief and colorless and does not enable us to dis- 
tinguish at all those who took sides pro or con :— 
molte cose ragionate 

Fur tra’ baron, di quel che bisognava 

Ora al presente per le cose state ; 

E come é detto, a chi quelle aspettava 

Fur le risposte interamente date, 

E che fosse Griseida renduta, 

Chi mai non v’ era stata ritenuta (Iv, st. xvii). 


Chaucer’s account of the ‘‘ parlement’’ shows, 
in one or two points already noted by Professor 
Hamilton, the influence of the form of the story 
given by Benoit and Guido. Hector’s protest 
against the exchange of Criseyde was in all prob- 
ability suggested by his speech against the truce 
with the Greeks, as it is recorded by these older 
authorities. Moreover, Professor Hamilton justly 
observes, ‘‘the outery of the people against this 
plea is suggestive of their better [? bitter] expres- 
sion of opinion upon Calchas when they learn 
that he wishes his daughter, as stated in the same 
authorities,’’* In order to bring out the exact 
relation in which Chaucer’s account stands to the 
earlier form of the story I quote the correspond- 
ing portion of Guido’s text. Benoit’s narrative, 
though somewhat longer, supplies no additional 
points of comparison. 


Hic caleas pro predicta filia sua briseida 
regem agamemnon & alios grecorum reges sol- 
licite deprecatur vt predictam filiam suam a rege 
priamo si placet exposcant vt eam restituat patri 
suo, Qui eidem regi priamo preces plurimas 
obtulerunt. sed troiani contra calcam antistitem 
multum impugnant asserentes eum esse nequis- 
simum proditorem & ideo morte dignum. Sed 
rex priamus ad petitionem grecorum inter com- 
mutationem anthenoris & regis thoas briseidam 
grecis voluntarie relaxauit.* 


According to this account, it will be observed, 
the responsibility for handing over Criseyde to the 
Greeks rests solely upon Priam, who overruled the 
protests of the Trojans and granted the petition of 
the Greek ambassadors by a decisive exercise of 
his royal authority.° 


3G. L. Hamilton, Chaucer’ s Indebtedness to Guido, 1903, 
p. 105-6. 

‘Quoted from the Strassburg ed. of the Hist. Troiana, 
1489. 

5 With this accords also Guido’s statement a little 
later: ‘Troilus vero postquam agnouit de sui patris 
procedere voluntate de briseida relaxanda & restituenda 
grecis—.’’ 
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Chaucer, now, has contrived by a series of de- 
liberate changes to put a wholly different face on 
the affair. In the first place, he directly reverses 
the attitude of the protesting Trojans. In the 
Historia Troiana their hatred of Calchas leads 
them to cry out against the proposition to send 
Criseyde to the Greek camp ; in Chaucer’s poem, 
through a desire to recover Antenor, they vehe- 
mently urge that the exchange be made. Again, 
the ‘‘ parlement”’ at which the exchange is dis- 
cussed, instead of being (as Boccaccio’s parlamento 
implies) a ‘‘ parley,’’ is represented according to 
the English signification of the word. It is a 
formal deliberative assembly in which decrees are 
enacted by majority vote: (‘‘ For substaunce [i. e. 
majority] of the parlement it wolde,’’ v. 217). 
These decrees are ‘‘ pronounced by the presi- 
dent’’ and have thenceforth final authority with- 
out possibility of appeal : (‘‘ what wight that it 
with-seyde, / It was for nought, it moste been, and 
sholde.’’}) Priam’s position in the ‘‘parlement ’’ 
is not made altogether clear. He is present, for 
the people appeal to him directly (vv. 194-6), in 
their opposition to Hector. But there is nothing 
in the narrative to identify the king with the 
presiding officer of the ‘‘ parlement’’—another 
indication that Chaucer was following English 
usage. And in any case King Priam no longer 
appears as a dominating figure. It is the will of 
the majority which prevails ; Hector is out-voted 
and the king does not once speak his mind. 

According to Chaucer’s account, therefore, the 
decision to exchange Criseyde becomes a striking 
instance of the blindness of the popular will. 
Moreover, in order to emphasize the danger to 
the state resulting from such deference to ‘‘ the 
boyse of peple,’’ two stanzas (vv. 196-210) are 
devoted to enforcing the moral and to pointing 
out the calamities which this ill-advised act 
brought upon Troy. 

The noyse of peple up-stirte thanne at ones, 
As breme as blase of straw y-set on fyre ; 


For infortune it wolde, for the nones, 
They sholden hir confusioun desyre. 


O Iuvenal, lord! trewe is thy sentence, 

That litel witen folk what is to yerne 

That they ne finde in hir desyr offence ; 

For cloud of errour lat hem not descerne 
What best is ; and lo, here ensample as yerne. 
This folk desiren now deliveraunce 

Of Antenor, that broughte hem to mischaunce. 


210 


There is in these lines, in my opinion, a dis- 
tinct allusion to the great uprising of the peasants 
in 1881. The first two lines should be compared 
with the well-known passage in the Nonne Preestes 
Tale, in which Chaucer makes express reference 
to the peasants’ rebellion :— 


So hidous was the noyse, a benedicite ! 
Certes, he Iakke Straw, and his meynee, 
Ne made never shoutes half so shrille, 
Whan that they wolden any Fleming kille. 
(B 4583-6). 


Stress is laid in both passages, it will be noted, 
upon the same characteristic of popular tumults— 
the ‘‘noyse.’’ Very possibly the shouts of the 
crowd had rung in Chaucer’s own ears, for one 
could hardly have lived in London during the 
summer of 1381 without getting at least a glimpse 
of the rioting which took place. 

Moreover, as soon as one recognizes that in the 
Troilus passage Chaucer is thinking of England 
quite as much as of Troy, one perceives the reason 
for the changes which he has introduced into the 
story of the ‘‘parlement.’’? Each of the modifica- 
tions which we have noted was designed to make 


®T relegate to a foot-note a question which at this point 

inevitably suggests itself: Did Chaucer, under the figure 
of the “ blase of straw,’’ veil an allusion to the notorious 
peasant leader—to whom, as we have seen, he makes 
express reference in the Nonne Preestes Tule? It is to be 
noted in this connection that Gower puns, not once but 
twice, on Straw’s name : 

Hec erat illa dies, subito qua maxima quercus 

A modico leuiter stramine vulsa cadit. 


Ecce dies, in qua sua stramina stramen habebat, 

Que nullo precio grana valere putant. 
( Vox Clam., 1, 651-2, 655-6. Macaulay calls attention 
to the first instance but not to the second). 


Though Chaucer is not given to punning, he has recently 
been suspected in one instance of playing on the name of 
the Queen (see Lowes, Pubs. M. L. A., xxi11, 291, note). 
If a personal allusion is to be recognized in ‘‘an A,” 
surely it is not impossible in the ‘‘ blase of straw.”’ If I 
am right in seeing in the passage before us a definite 
allusion to the events of 1381, Straw’s name would neces- 
sarily have been present in Chaucer’s mind, and I am 
disposed to believe that it suggested the figure which he 
here employs. The figure is in itself apt, whether it car- 
ries a personal allusion or not ; and even if a word-play 
was intended it does not in the least deflect the course of 
the thought, and cannot, therefore, be regarded as objec- 
tionable. 
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the story apply more perfectly to the political 
events in England which were in his mind. On 
no other hypothesis, it seems to me, can his de- 
liberate departure from tradition be satisfactorily 
explained. 

“When one considers the profound impression 
which these scenes of disorder made upon all 
thoughtful persons of the time, one easily under- 
stands the deep seriousness which Chaucer puts 
into these phrases. Though his story is of Troy 
his thoughts have turned for the moment to 
‘* Troia Nova,’’ as London was often called after 
the appearance of Geofirey of Monmouth’s His- 
toria Regum Britanniae.’ In this connection it 
may be worth remarking that Gower, in his Jere- 
miad on the uprising of 1381, also uses the figure 
of Troy to represent London. Some passages in 
the Vox Clamantis which emphasize the lack of 
foresight shown by the riotous peasantry may 
even be compared in their general tone with the 
lines of Chaucer quoted above. For example :— 

Sic fera rusticitas incircumspecta malorum 


Incipit, et finem non videt inde suum. 
(Lib. 1, 907-8). 


The purpose of such comparisons is by no 
means to find a ‘‘source’’ for Chaucer’s lines. 
The similarities which exist are amply accounted 
for when we reflect that Chaucer and Gower were 
writing in the midst of the same political and 
social agitations. Gower’s vision of ‘‘ Nova 
Troia’’ shows that it was entirely natural in 
putting forth observations on events in England 
to use the figures of Trojan story. Though he 
employs a different method, Chaucer likewise, by 
using the debate over the exchange of Criseyde 
as a parable to illustrate the blindness of popular 
clamor, shows that the connection between Troy 
and London was easily established. 

In conclusion, I would call attention, in connec- 
tion with this passage in Troilus, to the well- 
known lines of the ‘‘Auctor’’ in the Clerk’s 
Tale (E 995-1001), apostrophizing the ‘‘ stormy 
peple, unsad and ever untrewe.’? Though the 
scene of this Tale is in Lombardy, ten Brink * 
recognized in these lines an allusion to the enthu- 
siastic reception given to Richard II in 1387 by 


™See Lib. 1, cap. XVII. 
8 Geschichte der engl. Litt., 1, 127. 
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the Londoners, who only a few months before had 
bitterly opposed him. Whether Chaucer’s refer- 
ence be to such a specific event or not, at least we 
shall not be mistaken, I think, in seeing in these 
lines another allusion to political affairs in Eng- 
land. 

The Knight’s Tale, likewise, though it deals 
with Athens and Thebes, affords more than one 
allusion to events in England in Chaucer’s own 
time. Professor Skeat,® years ago, recognized in 
the phrase ‘‘the cherles rebelling’ (A 2459) a 
reference to the peasants’ rebellion. More re- 
cently Professor Lowes” has pointed out in ‘‘ the 
tempest at hir hoom-cominge’’ (A 884), men- 
tioned in connection with the ‘‘quene of Scithia,”’ 
an allusion to the remarkable storm at the time 
Anne landed in England. And within a few 
months Professor Emerson " has argued plausibly 
that Chaucer in mentioning the ‘‘ certeyn contrees 
alliaunce’’ considered by the parliament at Athens 
(A 2970-4), glanced at the alliance of England 
and Bohemia in 1881. Reference, under cover of 
the story of Troilus and Criseyde, to the great up- 
rising of the peasantry under Wat Tyler is seen, 
therefore, to be quite in keeping with Chaucer’s 
method elsewhere. 

In its bearing on the question of Chaucer’s 
chronology the Troilus passage which we have 
been discussing signally confirms the conclusion 
which Professor Lowes based upon his interpreta- 
tion of the ‘‘letter A.’”? To my mind the evi- 
dence of the ‘‘ letter A ’’ was in itself sufficient to 
carry conviction. But supported as it is by this 
reference to the peasants’ rebellion, it must estab- 
lish beyond doubt the fact that Troilus was not 
written earlier than 1382. 


CarLETON Brown. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Oxford Chaucer, 1, p. lvi. Skeat’s interpretation of 
this phrase is endorsed by Tatlock (Devel. and Chronol. of 
Chaucer’ s Works, p. 80). 

10 Mod. Lang. Notes, x1x, 240-1. 

«A New Note on the Date of Chaucer’s Knight’s 
Tale,’’ in the James Morgan Hart Festschrijt, 1910. 
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JOTTINGS ON THE HILDEBRANDS- 
LIED 


Some time ago I mentioned (in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xx1, 110) a passage from Lazamon’s Brut 
as throwing light on the much-discussed line 63 
of the Hildebrandslied ; cf. Collitz’s statement in 
Beitr , xxxvi, 372. Perhaps it will not be amiss 
briefly to call attention to some Old English 
parallels also which, to the best of my knowledge, 
have not yet been utilized for the elucidation of 
that most interesting and difficult of Old High 
German texts. 


22. her raet dstar hina, 
sid Déetrihhe darba gistuontun 
fateres mines." 


That this punctuation (so Heinzel) is really the 
correct one, I would infer from the use of analo- 
gous subordinate clauses (introduced by Aa, some- 
times Jonne, Aér): Beow. 199 ewad, hé gudcyning 
.. . secean wolde..., Aa him wes manna fearf ; 
ib. 2876 Aa him wes elnes fearf; Par. Ps. 58.9 
mé wes fréondes fearf; Jud. 3 Aa héo ahte 
méste fearfe| hyldo es héhstan Déman; Gen. 
1482, 1591, Hollenf. 114. There is no allusion 
in these lines, I think, to a subsequent occasion 
on which Hildebrand helped Dietrich— ‘a special 
legend unknown to us,’’ as Koegel suggests—, 
but they repeat by way of variation the state- 
ment of 18 f. To apply Heinzel’s well-known 
formula, ll. 18 f. + 20 ff. + 22bf. =B+A-+ 
B.’ As regards the following dat wuas 36 friunt- 
laos man (viz., Dietrich, the exiled one), which 
has been illustrated by reference to OE. fréond- 
léas, wineléas (wrecea), we may also cite Beow. 
2392 : Eadgilse wears | féeasccaftum fréond, i. e., 
Beowulf lent his help to Eadgils, who is called 
wreéemacg, 2379. 


28. chiid was her [allém] chinném mannum— 


says Hadubrand of his father. Holthausen’s in- 
sertion of allém is all the more acceptable as a 
sufficiently near parallel from the Beowulf is 


1 Braune’s text of the Hildebrandslied has been followed. 
? With Heinzel and Rieger I believe that we have no 
right to reject asa blundering scribe’s repetition the clause 
unti Déotrichhe darba gisténtun, which follows after 1. 26a. 
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available : was min feeder foleum gecijfed,.. . 
hine gearwe geman witena welhwyle wide geond 
eorfan, 262. 


31. dat di neo dana halt mit sus sippan man 

dine ni gileitos. 

A legal term is here applied to a situation 
which is liable to lead to battle (cf. Ehrismann, 
Reitr., xxx, 281; also my note, J. Engl. and 
Gime. Ph., vit, 255f.). It should be compared 
to Aing gehégan—which refers, indeed, to the 
consummation of the proceeding—in Beow. 424: 
ond ni wid Grendel sceal. . . ana gehégan | ding 
wid f/yrse. This parallel, briefly mentioned by 
F. Schulz,* seems to have been practically ig- 
nored, though Trautmann naturally ascribed this 
very phrase to his OE. Ur- Hildebrand. 


41. pist alsd gialtét man, sd dit éwin inwit fuortos 


‘du bist in Lug und Trug (Tiicke) alt geworden.’ 
It is worthy of note that in Brun. 46 one of the 
enemies, Constantinus, receives the epithet of eald 
inwitta, This interesting coupling of ‘cunning’ 
and ‘old’ (so also Hildebr. 39: dé bist dir altér 
Hin, unmet spahér) may be considered a not 
unnatural variant of the traditional association of 
‘old age’ and ‘wisdom.’ An intermediate posi- 
tion is occupied by Ludewie der alte, who shows 
starke liste, Kudr. 894, cf. 897.* 


44a. tot ist Hiltibrant. 


Without entering upon the question of the 
meter, I beg to cite the similar half-line, Beow. 
1323b : déad is Aeschere,—the metrical status of 
which has, by the way, likewise been discussed 
(Child, Mod. Lang. Notes, xx1, 199). 


51. dar man mih eo scerita in fole sceotantero. 


A similar thought is expressed, though in dif- 
ferent phrasing and syntax, in Beow. 2638 ff: 
h2 on herge gecéas | td Syssum sidfate.. . 
he hé sie garwigend gode tealde. 


65. dd stipun td samane. 
In addition to the parallels cited in J. S. D., 


3F. Schulz, Die Sprachformen des Hildebrands-Liedes im 
Beowulf. Ké6nigsberg Programm, 1882. 
4 Perhaps much stress cannot be laid on Predigtbruchst. 
(Gr.-Wii., 11, 110), 1. 32: wacaS se ealda (the devil), 
. xfestra, inwit sawed. 
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p. 11, and by Heinzel, Uber die ostgotische Hel- 
densage, p. 49, there may be mentioned Mald, 
8: t0 Aére hilde stip (on foot), and Lazamon’s 
Brut, 28408 f.: heo togadere stopen | and sturn- 
liche fuhten, where togadere, however, possibly 
refers to the assembling of Arthur’s host rather 
than to the encounter of the two armies. The use 
of td sumane is matched by that of tdgedere in 
Beow. 2630 syddan hie togedre gegan hefdon, 
Mald. 67 t6 lang hit him fithte, | hwanne hi 
togadere garas béron. 


68. giwigan miti wabnum. 


A corresponding phrase carrying the sense to 
be postulated for this passage,’ viz., ‘ destroyed’ 
(‘used up’) occurs in Mald, 228 : forwegen mid 
his wépne; cf. bewegen (em.), ib. 183. 


Fr. 
The University of Minnesota. 


Modern English: Its Growth and Present Use. 
By Greorce Kraprp. 


The title of Dr. Krapp’s book is unhappily 
chosen. The main title, Modern English, is mis- 
leading since the author deals for the most part 
with the language of the past. The sub-title, [ts 
Growth and Present Use, contains the redundant 
word ‘‘present’’ and is otherwise clumsy. A 
better title, in the reviewer’s opinion, would be 
The English Language, with or without sub-title. 

A text-book, we take it, should combine breadth 
of scope with underlying unity of design. Dr. 
Krapp is perhaps the first writer of a text-book 
on the English language who has succeeded in 
combining these two requirements. The works 
on the English language by Greenough and Kitt- 
redge, Bradley, and Jespersen are, of course, not 
designed primarily as text-books, being limited 
for the most part to a consideration of but one 
aspect of the language." The works of Louns- 


5Cf. Lachmann, Kleinere Schriften zur deutschen Philo- 
ogie, p. 442; Heinzel, ¢., p. 54. 

1Thus Kittredge and Greenough in Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech, The Macmillan Co., 1901, are 
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bury and Emerson, though planned on a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive scale to meet the require- 
ments of a text-book, are divided into sections 
which convey an inadequate sense of the 
fundamental unity of the subject with which they 
deal.? Dr. Krapp, on the other hand, is neither 
onesided nor piecemeal in his treatment of his 
theme. Within the compass of eight compact 
and closely interrelated chapters he presents all 
that the beginner needs to know with regard to 
the more important sides of English. Further- 
more, his treatment is scholarly and his style dis- 
tinguished by a vivacity as rare as it is refreshing 
in text-books on linguistic subjects. 

The book consists of an introductory and a con- 
cluding chapter (chaps. 1 and viir), in which the 
author presents his own personal views upon the 
question of good English, and of six intermediate 
chapters (chaps. 1I-vi1), in which he deals more 
objectively with the following topics : The English 
People (chap. 11), The English Language (chap. 
m1), English Inflections (chap. 1v), English 
Sounds (chap. v), English Words (chap. v1), 
and English Grammar (chap. vit). Dr. Krapp’s 
discussion of the general problem of good English 
merits more than passing consideration and may 
best be examined by itself before turning to 
a consideration of the more specific topics dis- 
cussed in the chapters that intervene. 

According to Dr. Krapp, good English is deter- 
mined not by any ideal standard of excellence but 
by the practical standard of social usefulness. 
‘* Language,’’ he writes (p. 5), ‘‘is a form of 
social custom and its function is the expression of 


concerned primarily with the life history of English 
words ; Bradley in The Making of English, The Macmillan 
Co., 1904, with the fortunes of the English inflectional 
system ; and Jespersen in Growth and Structure of the Eing- 
lish Language, Teubner, 1905, with a variety of interesting 
problems, mainly connected with English syntax. 

?Thus Emerson divides his [History of the English Lan- 
guage, The Macmillan Co., 1895, into what are virtually 
five independent sections, entitled respectively The Dela- 
tions of English to Other Languages, The Standard Language 
and the Dialects, The English Vocabulary, The Principles of 
English Etymology, and The History of English Inflections 
and Lounsbury, Henry Holt and Co., 1904, divides his 
History of the English Language, into two equally distinct 
sections, entitled respectively General History and ITistory 
of Inflections. 
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social ideas.’? Again (p. 6), that language is 
‘‘the best which enables men to express them- 
selves most fully and satisfactorily in their rela- 
tions to each other.’’ Still again (p. 9), it is 
in ‘‘the immediate social relations of man with 
man’’ that ‘‘ the final test’’ of language lies. 

No one, we believe, will be disposed to question 
the essential soundness of this conception of lan- 
guage as a distinctively social institution.* No 
modern language illustrates the operation of social 
forces as conspicuously as English. The social 
efficiency of our language has unquestionably re- 
sulted in no small measure from such mutual 
adjustment between the foreign and native ele- 
ments of the language as would facilitate inter- 
course between Anglo-Saxon and Norman. It is 
primarily to this need for intercommunication 
between native and foreigner that we must as- 
cribe the loss of grammatical gender, the virtual 
abandonment of inflection, and other simplifying 
processes which have rendered English a peculiarly 
efficient medium of expression. 

To the author’s opinion as to the means by 
which social efficiency may be promoted, decided 
exception must, however, be taken. Krapp main- 
tains that language isa democratic institution and 
that social efficiency is to be determined not by 
the authority of the few but by the practice of the 
many. ‘‘ Whenever,’’ he writes (p. 826), ‘‘ two 
minds come into satisfactory contact with each 
other, through the medium of language, we have 
then, so far as each instance taken by itself is 
concerned, a good use of language. ‘The rustic 
with his dialect, and in his own homogeneous 
speech community, realizes as much the purpose 
of language as the most polished speaker in the 
‘best society’ of the city.’? So likewise with re- 
spect to the speech of the nation as a whole. ‘‘A 


3 Save Mr. Clayton Hamilton, who in a review of Mod- 
ern English in the Forum, Vol. xu, pp. 277 ff., claims 
that the author’s social view of language makes no allow- 
ance for the fine phrase of the poet, which he claims would 
be ruled out of court by Krapp’s utilitarian test. In reply 
it need only be said that the author is not writing an ‘‘Ars 
Poetica,’’ and that, even if he were, there is nothing in 
his social theory of good English that in any way mili- 
tates against the very evident fact that a feeling of excep- 
tional elevation can be adequately conveyed only by a 
corresponding heightening in the form of expression. 
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democracy * which is not self-expressive and self- 
determining,’ he writes (p. 7), ‘‘is not a real 
democracy,’’ and again (p. 8), ‘‘ democracy 
works from the bottom up, and not from the top 
down.’’ Hence (p. 9) ‘‘the general level’’ of 
a democratic speech can be raised ‘“ only by the 
sum of all the acts of the people who make up the 
whole.’’ It is here evident that the author makes 
no distinction between the speech of the isolated 
community and that of the nation at large but 
regards the latter in no less degree than the former 
as nothing more or less than the collective speech 
activity of the several individuals of which it con- 
sists. Hence he concludes that all progress in 
language must proceed from a general raising of 
the level of this aggregate from below upwards. 
To this view of the democratic nature of lan- 
guage the reviewer is emphatically opposed. He 
believes, on the contrary, that the real no less 
than the literary language is essentially an aris- 
tocratic institution. For while language, as the 
author rightly contends, is a social institution, 
and those forms of expression best which best 
serve that purpose of intercommunication for 
which language exists, it is evident that the con- 
ditions of intercommunication in the rustic com- 
munity differ widely from these same conditions 
in the nation ut large; and that those forms of 
expression which serve all the ends of intercom- 
munication in the former will entirely fail to 
serve those same ends in the latter. It is pre- 
cisely at this point that the author’s analogy 
between the speech of a local community and of the 
nation asa whole breaks down. Within the narrow 
limits of a primitive community it is quite possible 
for each individual to make his simple wants 
known to his neighbor in a dialect which for that 
community will serve all the purposes of social 
efficiency. Such a dialect the individual might 
presumably master instinctively and without refer- 
ence to any standard beyond the borders of his 
own community. But the more complex social 
needs of a nation, involving, as they do, inter- 
communication beyond the borders of a local com- 
munity, clearly demand the adoption of a norm 


‘ The use of the term democracy—frequently employed 
by the author—is objectionable because it implies that 
language develops differently under a democracy than 
under a monarchy or any other form of government. 
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of speech which shall prove intelligible throughout 
the nation. Such a norm of speech it is quite 
beyond the powers of even the most highly gifted 
member of the nation to master without the aid of 
systematic training and instruction. When we 
pass, in other words, from the local community 
to the nation at large, social efficiency clearly 
demands the adoption of a standard which is no 
longer local but national in scope. The need of 
such a standard the author himself appears to recog- 
nize when he writes (p. 7) ‘‘ the national speech 
of a democracy cannot be sectional.’’ But to this 
statement he adds, in the very same sentence, the 
apparently contradictory assertion, ‘‘If there is 
not one uniform speech acceptable to the whole 
nation, then the speech of one region must have 
equal authority with that of another.’’ For if 
‘*the speech of one region’’ should ‘‘ have equal 
authority with that of another,’’ then manifestly 
the national speech of a democracy could not be 
otherwise than sectional. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, such a state of affairs is entirely impossible. 
In the constant struggle for existence, which per- 
vades language no less than every other form of 
human activity, it is quite inconceivable that the 
dialects of two separate regions should retain equal 
authority. Even before our modern days of rapid 
intercommunication between all parts of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, one dialect—the Midland— 
grew at the expense of the others and became, 
through superior social efficiency, the recognized 
standard throughout the English nation. While 
therefore, it is, of course, true that good English 
ultimately springs from dialectal English—and 
might, therefore, be styled democratic in origin— 
it by no means follows that dialectal English is 
good English. No matter how freely a given 
locution may have passed current within a local 
community, it does not deserve to be ranked as 
good English until it has received the sanction of 
national approval by surviving the test of the 
broadest social usage. It thus appears clear that 
to secure an efficient medium of communication 
throughout the nation a national standard of some 
sort must be adopted. Every individual is neces- 
sarily limited in his speech experience by birth, 
natural aptitude, and social environment. The 
same limitation applies —though to a less degree 
—to any class or community of individuals. It is 
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only by laying hold of a standard which trans- 
cends personal, local, and professional limitations 
that the individual may enter into possession of 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages and enjoy 
communication with those of his own contempora- 
ries who live outside the range of his own limited 
experience. In other words, good English ap- 
pears to us to be a distinctively aristocratic insti- 
tution since it represents the survival of the forms 
of speech best fitted to serve both as a past and as 
a present medium for national intercommunication. 

We believe, however, that it is a wholesome 
desire to protest against the too frequent tendency 
to accept some one particular standard as fiaal 
that has led Dr. Krapp to pass to the opposite 
extreme of denying the validity of any external 
standard whatsoever. For itis undoubtedly true, 
as the author constantly implies, that no single 
opinion can be regarded as an infallible guide in 
matters of language. No so-called ‘ authority,’’ 
self-constituted or otherwise, be it grammar, dic- 
tionary, literary academy, or any particular group 
of writers or speakers, whether living or committed 
to the peaceful recesses of a library ‘‘shelf,’’ can 
possess any validity other than that conferred by 
the more or less limited range of social experience of 
which that authority happens to be the expression. 
If language is a social institution, it must be left 
free to develop as a natural result of the ever 
widening social experience of the race. This it 
obviously cannot do if checked and hampered by 
the necessarily limited prescriptions of any single 
‘*quthority’’ or set of ‘‘authorities.”’ But if 
language should not be permitted to suffer from 
the prescriptions of dogmatic authority, just as 
little should it be allowed to suffer from the limita- 
tions of individual experience. To allow the 
solitary judgment of the individual to replace the 
winnowed verdict of the race would be to mistake 
the true nature of social efficiency and to obtain a 


chaos of individual instances in place of a national — 


uniformity determined by the collective experience 
of the race. A standard of some sort, therefore, 
must exist and to that standard the individual 
must conform, unless he undertake to defeat the 
ends of language by preferring a less to a more 
efficient medium of communication. 

But to what source of information—if not to 
some definite authority —shall the bewildered wan- 
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derer in the mazes of the English language turn 
for linguistic guidance? In answer to this ques- 
tion the reviewer can only express his conviction 
that the English language may be likened to vir- 
tue or any other moral quality. Virtue is never 
found perfectly exemplified in the practice of any 
single person or in the teaching of any single 
school. Yet no one would be disposed to deny 
the objective existence of virtue and the very 
urgent necessity incumbent upon everyone of 
acquiring it. Nor would any diligent seeker 
after virtue be at a loss how to come byit. He 
would discern instinctively as much of the path 
at any given moment as he would be able to 
pursue. So likewise in the matter of language. 
While not even the most accomplished individual 
may safely trust to his own unenlightened instincts 
in matters of speech, even the most ignorant at 
once recognizes good English when he hears or 
reads it. For a while he must, to be sure, rely 
upon the example of men of wider social expe- 
rience than himself, but the more extensive his 
own speech contact with his fellows becomes the 
less will he be compelled to depend upon the 
practice or teaching of others. But until he has 
exhausted the social experience of the race, his 
necd for instruction from others can never wholly 
disappear. 

We now pass to a consideration of chapters n- 
vu, in which the author gives an. objective and, 
for the most part, historical presentation of the 
more important phases of the English Language. 

In his chapter on The English People (chap. 
11), Krapp reviews briefly the several settlements 
in England. Occasional exceptions must be taken 
to statements in this chapter. Thus it was not 
(p. 16) all ‘‘the Celtic inhabitants’’ of the 
island ‘‘ who called themselves Britons’’ but only 
the Celtic inhabitants of the South, as distin- 
guished from the Goidels of the North. It 
appears to the reviewer questionable whether (p. 
17) street was borrowed from the Romans ‘‘ both 
on the continent and in Britain ’’ and not rather 
in Britain alone. The fact that street, wall, wine, 
etc. (ef. p. 212) occur not only in Old English 
but also in various continental German dialects, 
hardly seems to warrant the assumption that these 
words were borrowed before the Anglo-Saxons left 
the continent. Why not allow the porsibility that 
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these words—like OE. ceaster—were borrowed 
from the Romanized Britons in Britain? In 
Britain streeé was not ‘‘borrowed from the 
Roman soldiers,’ who had left that country 
before the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons, but from 
the Romanized Britons, who remained. By op- 
posing the names ‘‘ Roman citizens’’ (p. 19) and 
‘Roman Britons’’ (p. 20) to ‘* Celts’’ (p. 19) 
the author seems to imply that the Romanized 
Britons were not Celts but Romans. The Britons 
of the South, including Vortigern and his follow- 
ers, were, of course, of the same race as the Celts 
against whom they fought. Hengist and Horsa 
are generally supposed to have been Jutes and not 
(p. 20) Saxons. Worthy of special commenda- 
tion is the vivacious and convincing manner in 
which, at the end of the chapter, the author dis- 
poses of the attempts to introduce Esperanto and 
other artificial languages into general use. 

In his chapter on The English Language (chap. 
ur) Dr. Krapp enumerates the main branches of 
the Indo-Germanic family of languages (with 
their subdivisions), and describes the chief char- 
acteristics of the Teutonic branch. It may appear 
futile, at this late date, to express a personal pref- 
erence for Indo-Germanic as a more appropriate 
designation than Indo-European (p. 44) for a 
family of languages that includes Iranian and 
excludes many languages of Europe. The judi- 
cially brief remarks upon primitive speech (p. 
45) are in harmony with the generally nugatory 
results of recent investigation upon this obscure 
and much vexed topic. The statement (p. 46) 
that British was the language of ‘the original 
inhabitants of Britain’’ is, of course, incorrect 
aud contradicts the previous correct statement (p. 
15) that the original inhabitants were ‘‘ different 
pre-historic races about whom little is known.”’ 
In the list of the several branches of the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages, enumerated from 
East to West (p. 45), the demands both of geog- 
raphy and of rhetoric require that the Teutonic 
(p. 46), and not the Balto-Slavic (p. 47), stand 
last. For cornus (p. 51) read cornu. To the 
inexperienced reader the expression (p. 52) 
‘*tracing back’’ English words to their cognates 
in other Indo-European languages could hardly 
fail to convey the impression that English is in 
some way derived from these languages. At the 
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end of the chapter the author divides the history 
of the language into the three main periods of 
Old, Middle, and Modern English and proposes 
to trace the development of ‘‘ sounds, inflections, 
words, and syntax’’ through each of these periods. 
-In his chapter on English Inflections (chap. 
Iv) Dr. Krapp defines the term inflection and 
traces the fortunes of the English inflectional sys- 
tem through the Old, Middle, and Modern English: 
periods. The author’s statement of the distinction 
between inflection, derivation, and composition is 
unsatisfactory. ‘‘It is best,’’ he writes (p. 57) 
‘*to regard inflection as the general term, includ- 
ing inflection proper and derivation, and to use 
the specific term derivation, or composition, for 
those instances in which the elements of a word are 
plainly felt to have separate existence.’’ The fol- 
lowing objections may be made to this use of the term 
inflection. In the first place, the author proposes to 
employ the term inflection in two different senses, 
in a narrow sense, to indicate ‘‘ inflection proper,”’ 
i. e., a change in the form of a word to indicate a 
change in its grammatical relation, and in a broad 
sense, to include ‘‘ derivation or composition ’’ as 
well. In the pages that follow, however, he uses 
inflection only in the narrow sense and this, to 
avoid logical confusion,° is the sense to which the 
term should be limited.* In the second place, the 
terms derivation and composition cannot be re- 
stricted to words in which ‘‘the elements are 
plainly felt to have separate existence.’’ Thus 
the derivative element -/y in likely and the two 
compositional elements in lord (< OE. hlaford), 
though once independent, are now no longer felt to 
have separate existence. Finally, it would be— 
well to draw a sharp distinction between deriva- 
tion and composition by restricting the term deri- 
vation to the formation of a new word by putting 
together an old word and a prefix or suffix or both 
(e. g., wnlike, likely, unlikely), and the term com- 
position to the formation of a new word by putting 
together two old words (railroad). The redupli- 


5 As well as to provide a term correlative with deriva- 
tion and composition. 

6 Since grammarians have not yet evolved a term appli- 
cable alike to the three processes of inflection, derivation, 
and composition, it would be better either to invent such 
a term or else to rest content with a statement of the essen- 
tial similarity of the principles involved in the three 
processes. 
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cation in Old English might be compared to the 
reduplication more aptly than to the (p. 57) ‘‘ aug- 
ments in Greek.’’ The comparative and super- 
lative formations of the Modern English adjective 
and adverb cannot (p. 60) ‘‘ be called composi- 
tion.’? The -er and -est terminations are inflec- 
tional terminations while the comparison in more 
and most is a phrasal, not a compositional forma- 
tion. The author’s statement (p. 61) that all the 
Modern English pronouns other than the personal 
pronouns inflect only for number and case fails 
to take account of the demonstrative pronouns 
this and that, which do not inflect for case. 
Exception must be taken to the statement (p. 64) 
that the dative case of the noun is ‘‘ lost in Mod- 
ern English,’’ whereas the accusative case sur- 
vives in the Modern English objective. The mere 
fact that in the former case the noun is usually 
preceded by a preposition, by no means deprives 
-it of the right to be regarded as a dative. For 
the dative relation may be expressed without the 
preposition (cf. ‘‘I gave the man a blow’’). 
Moreover, as the author takes pains to explain (pp. 
312 ff. ), function rather than form is the determin- 
ing factor in Modern English grammar and there 
can be no doubt that the function of indirect 
object is as definite and distinct in Modern Eng- 
lish as that of direct object. The various inflec- 
tional terminations of the Old English noun (p. 
65) and adjective (p. 67) might better be arranged 
so that the forms peculiar to a given declension 
shall stand in a row by themselves. Old English 
bée would give regularly Modern English beech 
and not (p. 66) beek (cf. OE. brée > Mod. E. 
breeches). Is it not possible that Modern English 
‘<she’’ may, like the plural of the personal pro- 
noun, be due quite as much to the influence of 
the corresponding Scandinavian demonstrative 
pronoun as to (p. 71) ‘‘the Old English”’ 
demonstrative adjective séo, which is rarely used 
asa pronoun? The adverb in -wm (p. 72) per- 
sists in the current Modern English seldom as 
well as ‘‘in the archaic whilom.’’ The adjective 
exceeding in the Biblical phrase (p. 72) ‘‘ excced- 
ing glad’’ is far more probably an instance of the 
contemporary use of the adjective for the adverb 
(cf. Schmidt, Shakespeare-Lexicon, second edi- 
tion, I, 379) than of the so-called ‘‘flat’’ adverb 
(cf. fast, slow, etc.). Some explanation should 
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be given of the term (p. 72) ‘‘verbals.’’ 
The statement (p. 74) that ‘‘the only kind 
of word stress which could have preserved the 
full inflectional endings of the Old English 
period is a general or distributed stress, spread 
over the word as a whole,’’ appears to con- 
tradict the previous assertion (p. 50) that in 
Old English ‘‘ words of native origin usually take 
the stress on the root syllable.’? Some modification 
is obviously necessary in order to reconcile these 
two statements. The Middle English leveling of 
the Old English full inflections left (p. 78) ‘no 
means’’ but just as much ‘‘reason’’ as ever 
for keeping up the distinction of grammatical 
gender. The tendency in the Middle English 
period to convert strong verbs into weak was 
not (p. 82) ‘‘ developed still further in the Mod- 
ern English period.’’ On the contrary, this 
tendency received a check in the later Middle 
English period, with the result that the number 
of originally strong verbs in the language is no 
smaller today than at the close of the Middle 
English period, while, as Lounsbury points out 
( History of the English Language, p. 154 and pp. 
349 ff.), examples are rot wanting in Modern 
English of the converse change from weak to 
strong. The poetic kine might be added (p. 85) 
to the list of survivals of the old weak declension 
in Modern English. For Da ealde men (p. 95) 
read Da ealdan ingn. It is not easy to see what 
the author means by saying (p. 94) that the un- 
inflected ‘‘ type forms’’ of Modern English may, 
in contrast to the inflected forms of Old English, 
occupy ‘‘any position’? in the sentence. For, 
as the author himself recognizes (p. 300), the 
absence of inflection and concord in Modern 
English renders a fixed word order more im- 
perative now than formerly, Thus in Old Eng- 
lish the verb might stand in the inverted, normal, 
or transposed order, according to circumstances, 
but in Modern English it generally occupies 
the normal position, whatever the circumstances 
may be. 

The author opens his chapter on English Sounds 
with an admirably clear exposition of the funce- 
tions of the several organs of speech. He then 
proceeds to describe the processes by which the 
various English sounds are produced and to 
classify the vowels and consonants. Since the term 
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spirant is defined (p. 108) so as to exclude the alve- 
olar continuants and to include the continuants 
produced by ‘‘ the teeth and lips,’’ it is not clear 
why the author should exclude (p. 109) the labial 
continuant w and should include (p. 108) s and 
z, defined (p. 109) as ‘‘alveolar’’ continuants. 
Dr. Krapp appears to the reviewer to assign undue 
importance to imitation as a factor in sound 
change (pp. 125 ff.). Imitation can at best explain 
merely why sound changes when once started will 
continue to operate ; it cannot explain how such 
changes originated. The author ends his chapter 
with a brief account of spelling reform, towards 
which he assumes an altogether sane and reason- 
able attitude. 

In his chapter on English Words (chap. v) the 
author distinguishes two main processes in the 
development of the English vocabulary : (1) origi- 
nal creation, including the creation of new words 
and the adaptation of old words to new uses, and 
(2) borrowing from other languages. Particularly 
worthy of remark is the author’s discussion, ac- 
companied by numerous illustrative quotations 
from the literature of the day, of the controversy 
waged at the period of the Renascence between 
the supporters and the opponents of the theory of 
enriching the language by wholesale borrowings 
from foreign languages. The following minor cor- 
rections or amplifications might be made upon this 
chapter, which is otherwise excellent in every way. 
Berth might be added (p. 186) to the list of 
derivatives from the verb bear. The second ele- 
ment in the compound ‘‘upshot’’ (p. 188) is a 
noun, not a ‘‘verb.’? It might well have been 
pointed out (p. 190) that the second, even more 
certainly than ‘‘the first element of OE. ort- 
geard’’ (cf. the NED.), is cognate with Lat. 
hortus. The words fronts and backed (p. 198) 
in the sentences ‘‘The house fronts the street’’ 
and ‘‘ He backed the horse’’ are instances not of 
‘‘adjectives’’ but of nouns which have ‘‘ become 
verbs.’’ Whatever one may think of didoes, it is 
hard to see for what reasons the slang words bam- 
boozle and cahoots should be spoken of (p. 209) 
‘* as suggested by the high-sounding Latin vocab- 
ulary.’’ Most readers would not accept the au- 
thor’s citation of smart set, swagger, and swell (p. 
210) as examples of slang words which have 
escaped the taint of vulgarity because employed 
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by ‘‘leaders of fashion.” These expressions are 
less frequently used by leaders of fashion than by 
others, and certainly carry with them distinctly 
sordid and vulgar connotations. The statement 
(p. 217) that the Anglo-Saxons, after settling in 
England, came into ‘‘ renewed contact with the 
Scandinavians,’’ implies a previous contact of 
which nothing is said. The author does not ex- 
plain for what reasons the use of ‘‘ predicament ”’ 
(p. 281) in the sense of ‘‘plight’’ is any more 
subject to the charge of ‘‘vagueness’’ than plight 
itself is. 

Dr. Krapp devotes his final chapter on the 
special aspects of the English language (chap. 
vir) to English Grammar. The term English 
grammar he restricts to a sense virtually synony- 
mous with syntax, as distinguished from the 
broader use of the term to include sounds and 
inflections as well. The chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of a variety of typical tendencies in 
Modern English syntax. The most characteristic 
of these tendencies he attributes to the loss of in- 
flection and to the consequent disposition to view 
the individual word as an independent unit in the 
sentence. For this reason the distinction between 
the several parts of speech is less closely observed 
in the English of today than in that of the earlier 
and more highly inflected periods of the language 
and a tendency to transfer a given word from one 
part of speech to another manifests itself more fre- 
quently now than formerly. Minor details only 
call for correction. It is unnecessary to repeat 
(p. 289) the popular use of I han’t for I have not 
already cited once before on the preceding page. 
For ‘‘as result’? (top of p. 291) read ‘‘as a 
result.’? The rules of Modern English orthog- 
raphy require that ‘‘the historically correct past 
participle’’ of get should be spelt getten (with 
two t’s; cf. gotten) and not geten (p. 291). It 
would appear better (p. 292) to designate Jay and 
dived as the historically correct rather than the 
‘*conventionally correct ’’ forms of the past tense 
of lie and dive respectively. Though more fre- 
quently used than laid and dove, these forms are 
hardly employed with sufficient uniformity to be 
termed conventional. The statement (p. 293) 
that the use of ‘‘ will in the first person and shall 
in the second and third’’ persons of the future 
tense of the verb is ‘‘ generally unmistakably 
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determined’’ by the intention of the speaker is 
hardly compatible with the statement (p. 294) 
that in the use of these auxiliaries ‘‘ the greatest 
freedom prevails.’ In the use of these auxilia- 
ries in senses other than that of the simple future 
(which invariably requires shall in the first person 
and will in the second and third persons) it 
appears not that the greatest freedom prevails but 
rather that the rules, though approximately fixed 
for a given set of circumstances, vary so con- 
stantly with changes in the particular set of cir- 
cumstances that a uniform rule for all cases is 
impossible. It would be better (p. 299) to dis- 
tinguish the form taxing in the expression ‘‘ for 
heavily taxing the people’’ from the infinitive to tax 
in the expression ‘‘ to heavily tax the people’’ by 
calling the former a gerund or verbal noun rather 
than an ‘‘infinitive.’’ The expression (p. 302) 
‘* the shortness of his leg prevented him running ”’ 
does not, of course, belong in a list (p. 301) of 
examples of the verbal modified by a noun. In 
the expression (p. 809) ‘‘ Iwalked two houwrs’’ 
and ‘‘ I walked two miles’’ it is not the nouns 
hours and miles taken alone by themselves but 
coupled with the numeral two that form ad- 
verbs ; otherwise we should have the strange phe- 
nomenon of an adverb modified by a numeral. 
The word home in the expression (p. 310) ‘‘I am 
going home’’ was not originally a ‘‘locative ”’ 
but an accusative case used adverbially (cf. Bos- 
worth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, sub ham). 
The so-called copulative verbs (p. 311) ‘‘may be 
followed’’ by predicate nouns as well as ‘‘by 
predicate adjectives,’? as in the example ‘‘She 
looked a dark Madonna,”’ cited below (p. 312). 
In the sentence (p. 317) ‘‘I thank your Majesty 
for the cordial reception you have given us, and 
which we appreciate,’’ it would appear more 
natural to regard the relative pronoun which as 
codrdinate with a preceding relative, understood 
between reception and you, than as an instance 
of ‘‘mixed syntax.’’ The full form of the sen- 
tence would then read ‘‘I thank your Majesty 
for the cordial reception which you have given 
us, and which we appreciate.’’ The word like 


in the sentence (p. 319) ‘‘ You are not like to 
find him here’’ is used as an adjective, not as ‘‘ an 
adverb.”’ 

The following typographical errors have been 
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discovered : Brtiain (p. 36); Engish (p. 39); 
eb (p. 319); omission of quantity in Old English 
beon (p. 73) ; cower (p. 89), by the side of Zow 
on the same page; eow (p. 93); ge (p. 93). 
For ‘‘ following excellent ’’ in the quotation from 
Sir John Cheke (p. 245) read ‘‘ folowing of other 
excellent.’’ 


NATHANIEL E. GRIFFIN. 
Princeton University. 


Schillers Wilhelm Tell. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Repetitional Exercises by 
Bert Joun Vos, Professor of German in 
Indiana University. Ginn and Company, 1911. 


This is in many respects the best edition of 
Schiller’s masterpiece that has ever appeared 
in America. The editor has addressed himself 
deliberately and consistently to the modest tho’ 
important task of producing a book adapted to 
the needs of high school and college students of 
German, who read Vel/ as their first classic drama, 
Introduction, notes, vocabulary, and Fragen aim, 
therefore, at a clarity and simplicity of statement 
demanded by the needs of the beginner. Every 
teacher of German in American institutions should 
hail as an omen of better things in our profession 
the emphatic assurance of the editor’s preface that 
the Fragen are intended to ‘‘ bring home anew to 
teacher or pupil the cardinal fact that in all 
modern language instruction the appeal should in 
the first instance be not to the eye but to the ear.’’ 
The present writer shares with many of his col- 
leagues the conviction that the college and the 
university have been discreditably slow to recognize 
practically this truth and to throw the weight of 
their influence in the direction of a more rational 
study of foreign languages in harmony with this 
principle. 

Of the 444 pages of the volume, 57 are devoted 
to the introduction, 174 to the text of the drama, 
89 to the notes, 4 to the appendix, 25 to: the 
Fragen, and 92 to the vocabulary. 

Moved by the conviction that the strongest 
appeal can be made to the interest of the student 
of Schiller through the presentation of an adequate 
amount of biographical detail, and that space, 
often wasted in editions of Tel/ upon an examina- 
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tion of the relation of the historical, legendary, 
and poetical elements of the story of the hero 
archer, could thus be more profitably employed, 
the editor has confined his Introduction in large 
measure to a sketch of Schiller’s life and work. 
The sketch is carefully written and presents within 
small compass an impressive picture of the tireless 
energy and many-sided activity of Schiller’s spirit. 
Such brief mention of large topics leads, of course, 
through necessary omissions, to an occasional false 
perspective. Thus in the present instance Don 
Carlos fails to assume its true significance as the 
dramatic preface of the period of the poet’s 
dramaturgic maturity. Similarly the Braw von 
Messina is labeled ‘‘ fate-drama”’ in the Uedipus 
sense of the word, with no regard of recent studies 
that show indubitably its closer relationship with 
Wallenstein than with the Greek drama, associated 
with it by earlier critics. In spite of these and 
other minor defects, the introduction is skilfully 
constructed and well adapted in codperation with 
the notes ‘‘to rouse the feeling for poetry that 
seems to have become entirely dormant with so 
many of our young people.”’ 

The notes are, on the whole, well devised to 
explain real difficulties of language, style, or poetic 
allusion. They do not forget, as do so many notes 
in American text-books, that the commercial in- 
stinct of the publisher demands an accompanying 
vocabulary, that may reasonably be supposed to 
clear up certain elementary matters of form and 
meaning. Their value is greatly enhanced by 
well chosen parallel quotations from English lit- 
erature. Each note is numbered according to 


the line of the text to which it primarily refers. — 


Notes upon stage-directions are starred and num- 
bered after the lines which the directions intro- 
duce. A careful reading of these notes suggests 
the following list of modifications or additions : 

N. 14 should call attention to the usual strong 
inflection of the adjective after a personal pro- 
noun in the accusative. 

N. 15 should mention the archaic flavor of zu 
Berg (zu Tal) when used for the modern hinauf 
(herauf) hinab (herab). 

N. 40: Und kalt her blast es, etc. A closer 
English paraphrase than that offered by the 
editor, ‘‘a cold wind blows’’ would be, ‘‘a cold 
blast comes.”’ 

N. 108 : Es kann uns allen gleiches ja begegnen. 
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The meaning of ja is here not ‘‘ why at the begin- 
ning of a clause,’’ but is approximated by the 
English ‘‘ you know’’ in ‘‘ The same fate may 
befall us all, you know.’’ The suggestion of the 
editor that the word would best be left untrans- 
lated here seems to the reviewer unfortunate, for 
the double reason that it combines with other 
similar suggestions in the body of the notes to 
focus attention upon the text, as something to be 
primarily translated, whereas the editor would 
surely agree that the thing of prime importance 
for the learner is to understand the text without 
translation ; and also that it encourages the false 
view that the word corresponds to no form of 
English expression. 

N. 176: beilegen means rather lay to (bestir 
one’s self) than day on. 

N. 229 is quite misleading. Dies Haus, Herr 
Vogt, ist meines Herrn, des Kaisers, und Eures, 
und mein Lehn does not mean, as translated by 
the editor : ‘This house belongs to my lord the 
Emperor, and (in your capacity as the Emperor’s 
representative) is yours, and is my fief.’’ The 
remark, ‘‘Zures : notice the form ; not Euer. It 
ean refer only to Haus,’ is, therefore, entirely 
inapposite. The meaning of the passage is clearly : 
‘¢This house belongs to my lord and your lord the 
Emperor, and is my fief.’’ This reply is one of 
the most interesting expressions of the frankness 
and boldness of Stauffacher’s character contained 
in the whole play. Hence the further remark of 
the editor, ‘‘ The addition of und EHures, which was 
really uncalled for, shows Stauffacher’s anxiety 
to appease Gessler,’’ is quite aside of the mark. 

N. 254: The indication of the pronunciation of 
y in Schwyz, already given in the preliminary 
part of N. 1, is here repeated. 

N. 255: A clearer statement would be, After 
negative clauses sondern affirms the opposite of 
the preceding denial ; aber affirms what remains 
untouched by the preceding restriction. 

N. 286 should call attention to the dialectic and 
colloquial nature of the unhistorical form, ewrer 
(gen. of thr), used by Schiller here and repeatedly 
in the text of the drama. 

N. 473: Fine, as distinguished from punish- 
ment in general (Strafe), is Geldstrafe. 

N. 631 should indicate the difference between 
the participial adjectives, gesinnt and gesonnen. 


N. 765, touching the drinking term, Ich bring’s 
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Euch, might well have included the parallel 
student slang, Ich komme Euch was (einen gan- 
zen, einen halben, meine Blune, ete. ). 

N. 772 should mention that gemessen (Ist deiner 
Jugend die Zeit so karg gemessen?) is here the 
poetical form for the usual prose form, zugemessen. 

N. 982, which modernises the expression, liésst 
sich nicht lang erwarten, should give the adverb 
of time the more usual form, lange. 

N. 1006 proposes the scansion, In den einsamén 
Sennhiitten kéhrt? ich etn ; the following substi- 
tute seems to the present writer more natural : In 
den éinsémen Stnnhiitten kéhrt? ich éin, which 
expresses through the contiguous stressed syllables 
the solitaviness of the abodes thus visited. 

N. 1444: The editor finds these words of 
Résselmann incongruous with the remark of 
Walter Fiirst (1. 1443). Chairman Reding had 
urged haste (1. 1441) to avoid discovery by the 
light of day, which was just kindling the moun- 
tain-tops, whereat Fiirst had reminded them that 
the valley folk, whom they might wish to elude, 
would sleep quictly some time longer as the dawn 
descended but gradually to them from the high 
Alps. With this reminder the words of Réssel- 
mann, ‘ By this light, which greets us before all 
the people who dwell below us and breathe with 
difficulty the murky air of towns, let us swear the 
oath of the new federation,’’ seem quite in 
harmony. 

N. 1567 might appropriately contain as a 
familiar parallel to kein avmer Laut the phrase, 
kein Sterbenswort (-wortehen). 

N. 1821 suggests as scansion of the half-line : 
Fort, fort ins Gefiingnis, for which the alternative : 
Fort, fort ins Gefingnis seems to the reviewer 
more natural (Cf. comment upon N. 1006). 

N. 1903 recommends the omission of ja in the 
translation of : Ei, Tell, du bist ja plétzlich so 
besonnen! ‘‘If Hi did not precede it could be 
rendered, ‘ Why, Tell, you are.’’’ Referring to 
what was said concerning Note 108, attention 
should here be called to the fact that Gessler is, 
in this sneering use of the word, besonnen, taunt- 
ing Tell with his own disclaimer to Besonnenheit 
(1. 1872: War’ ich besonnen, hiess’ ich nicht der 
Tell). It is easy to hear him saying, therefore, 
‘Why, Tell, you are so circumspect all of a 
sudden, you see’’ (contrary to what you said a 
moment ago), and this is the shade of meaning 
conveyed by the participle, ja. 
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N. 3264 explains the word cin in the sentence, 
So zieht dein Enkel ein auf deines Reiches Boden, 
as equivalent to einher, ‘wanders along’; the 
usual meaning of cinziehen = to enter, to make 
one’s entrance, seems, however, quite in accord 
with the bitterness of spirit that prompts the 
words of the speaker, ‘‘ Thus thy grandson makes 
his entrance upon the soil of thy realm !’’ 

The Appendix presents in modernised form a) 
the story of Baumgarten and 6) that of Tell’s 
escape, as told by Tschudi in his Swiss Chronicle, 
together with passages from Shakespeare’s Julius 
Cesar, to show Gertrude’s resemblance to Portia. 

The Fragen are intended by their substance 
and form to stimulate interest in and to further 
intimate acquaintance with the details of the 
action of the drama and are, in the nature of the 
case, suggestive rather than exhaustive. They 
seem to the reviewer for the most part admirably 
chosen for this purpose. In the hands of a skilful 
teacher they will prove a valuable means to sup- 
plement the oral quiz of the class-room by written 
exercises in German. The questions are based 
directly upon the text of the play and are in some 
cases accompanied by answers or by a specific 
indication of the line of the text that suggests the 
answer. <A few observations, touching the form 
or substance of some of these Mragen, may be in 
place : these observations follow the consecutive 
numbering of the Fragen themselves under the 
sub-divisions of the drama (Act and Scene): 

Apparently through inadvertence a few double 
questions have crept into the list. Such are : I, 
3,11; I, 4,11; II, 2, 69 and 109; IV, 3, 48. 

I, 1, 12: More idiomatic than JWelche sind die 
gewihnlichen Formen, ete.? is Welches s. d. g. F., 
ete.? 

I, 1,40: Was sagt Ruodi, wogegen kinne er 
nicht steuern? sounds awkward for the more 
natural German question, Wogegen behauptet 
Ruodi nicht stewern zu kinnen ? 

I, 1, 51: Warum schaimt sich Ruodi nicht einzu- 
gestehen, dass er sich gefiirchtet hat vor dem, was 
Tell gewagt hat? The repetition of the auxiliary 
hat is disturbing. It might well be avoided 
either by suppressing the second hat or by sub- 
stituting for the first hat the form habe of indirect 
discourse. 

I, 2, 6: The question, Wie findet thn Gertrud? 
is far from suggesting the answer given in the 
accompanying parenthesis, Sie findet ihn ernst. 
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For Wie seems at first blush to inquire for the 
manner of the discovery and not for the condition 
of the discovered person. The question is too 
terse and should be made more explicit, as, for 
instance, In was fiir einer Gemittsstimmung (-ver- 
fassung, -zustand) jindet ihn Gertrud ? 

I, 2, 7: Worin besteht Stauffachers Reichtum? 
seems to inquire for the concrete ingredients of 
the man’s wealth, e. g., full barns, cattle, horses, 
his handsome dwelling, ete. The introductory 
word should in this case be Woraus? 

I, 2, 29: Was sagt Gertrud, welche Wahl stehe 
ihr auch im Gussersten Falle noch offen? is objec- 
tionable for the same reason as I, 1, 40. A better 
form would be, Welehe Wahl, meint Gertrud, s. 4. 
a, i. F. n. 0.? 

I, 3,3: Weleche Personen sehen wir in Tatig- 
keit? In Tatigkeit, commonly applied to machines 
(like the English in motion) and less frequently 
to persons, is less natural in this connection than 
an der Arbeit. 

I, 3, 21: Wo wurden die schweizerischen Lehen 
gegeben? It is idiomatic German to say, Etwas 
wird einem zu Lehen gegeben ; but it is customary 
to say, Hin Lehen wird einem verlichen (not 
gegeben); a better form of the question would be, 
therefore, Wo w. d. s. L. verliehen (vergeben)? 

I, 4, 36: Welche zwei hohen Berge sind hier 
genannt ? As the words of Melchtal (628) are 
here referred to, the real present passive with 
werden is more appropriate than the pseudo-passive 
with sind. 

I, 4,39: Welche Waffen hatten die Schweizer 
in Tells Zeit? The last three words sound 
unusual for the idiomatic zu Lebzeiten Tells. 

I, 4, 71: Was sagt Melchtal, wohin sollen die 
Schweizer wallen? This might be more idiomati- 
cally phrased as follows: Wohin, meint M., dass 
die S. wallen sollten (wiirden) ? 

II, 2, 28 : Warum fiirchten sie dieselben (%. ¢., 
die Festen) ? sounds stiff and official for W. f. sie 
sie? 

III, 3, 46 : Was droht der Landvogt dem Tell ? 
stands here instead of the more explicit Was d. d. 
L. d. T. an? 

III, 3, 68 : Allein is more rhythmic than nur 
in the question, Wer allein (nur) darf Waffen tragen? 

IV, 1, 21: Instead of Woran erkennt der 
Knabe es (i. e., das Schiff)? the word-order, 
Woran e. es d. K ? is stylistically preferable. 
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IV, 1, 29: Was tut er in der Mitte derselben 
(i. e., der Szene)? In place of the last four 
words, the words mitten drauf (i. e., mitten auf 
der Biihne) would be equally clear and less 
suggestive of the documentary style. 

IV, 2, 2: War der Schauplatz dort schon 
einmal? is an infelicitous form of the question, 
first, because it calls merely for a reply with Ja or 
Nein, and also because it is unidiomatic German. 
Better, therefore, than the grammatically correct 
Erscheint dieser Schauplatz zum ersten Male hier ? 
would be, for instance, Wo kommt sonst im Drama 
derselbe Schauplatz vor ? 

IV, 2, 9: Was sagt Walter First, warum kinne 
er sie nicht trésten ? is as unsatisfactory as IV, 1, 
40, already mentioned, and might well be changed 
into Warum meint W. F. sie nicht trosten zu 
konnen ? 

IV, 2, 26: werde of indirect discourse should 
be substituted for wird. 

IV, 2, 30: Wie viele sind schon im Geheimnis ? 
is an Anglicism for Wie viele wissen schon darum ? 
or Wie viele sind schon ins Geheimnis gezogen 
(eingeweiht) ? 

IV, 2, 32: read kinne for kann (cf. IV, 2, 26), 

IV, 3, 46: For Was rat Stiissi ihm? read Was 
rit ihm Stiissi? (ef. IV, 1, 21). 

IV, 3, 67: Woriber geht eigentlich der Streit? 
sounds like an unidiomatic blend of Worauf geht 
der Streit? and Woriiber streiten sie sich? The 
meaning is Worum handelt es sich eigentlich bei 
diesem Streit? 

IV, 3, 87: For ist read sei (ef. IV, 2, 26 
and 32). 

V, 2, 32: For Welchen Rat gibt Tell ihm? 
read the more rhythmic Welechen Rat gibt ihm 
Tell? 

A very important and attractive feature of the 
book is the series of twelve excellent photographic 
reproductions, including the countenance of Schil- 
ler, as presented in the Dannecker bust, and the 
most memorable spots in Switzerland mentioned 
in the play. ‘This series is effectively supple- 
mented by three full-page maps, showing the 
pertinent geographical outlines of Central Ger- 
many, the Forest Cantons, and Central Switzer- 
land, A list of bibliographical references is given 
on pages lii-lvi, sure to prove useful to teacher 
and pupil. Very welcome, too, is the list of 
Familiar Sayings from Tell on the last two pages 
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of the Introduction. The typography is prac- 
tically errorless. 

The final word should be one of praise. 
Admiration for the plan of the book and for the 
main features of its execution have prompted the 
foregoing honest attempt to suggest minor im- 
provements for a future edition. 


SraRR WILLARD CuTTING. 
The University of Chicago. 


Le Cousin Pons, par Honoré de Balzac, edited 
with introduction, notes and questionnaire, 
by Hueco Pavut Tuiemr. Ann Arbor, 
George Wahr, 1911. 12 mo., xliv + 275 pp. 


Not too much Balzac literature is available 
for school use, hence no one will object to a 
good edition of a work so characteristic of the 
novelist’s talent as is the present one. The 
publisher is to be congratulated on the material 
make-up of the neat little volume: the paper 
is good, the type clear, and the binding 
tasteful. 

A rather elaborate introduction, replete with 
valuable bibliographical information, will be 
more useful to the teacher than to the students ; 
the latter will be left somewhat at sea owing to 
the bewildering confusion of contradictory 
opinions quoted. Some of the critics men- 
tioned are hardly ‘ massgebend,’ and therefore 
their often extreme views are of little import- 
ance. The average pupil needs more definite 
information, and by sifting the best criticisms, 
this may be given without danger of going far 
wrong. A few of the editor’s own statements 
may be questioned; e. g., p. xi, “He knew 
great ladies . . . from whom he derived much 
of the inexhaustible instruction in the beau 
monde.” It is hard not to agree with Fa- 
guet:1 Son goit déplorable de faire des por- 
traits de grandes dames, ete. On p. xvii the 
editor states: “When we realize that all his 
characters are based on what he has seen 

. ” The statement is extreme; Vautrin 
and Rastignac, to quote only two well-known 
characters, are impossible in real life, and how- 
ever well and consistently they are worked out, 


1 Etudes sur le XTXe sirele, p. 422. 
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they are made de chic.—P. viii: “ Balzac died 
... three months after his marriage.” Bal- 
zac married March 14, 1850, arrived in Paris 
at the end of May, and died August 18, five 
months after his marriage —P. xxiv: “ These 
[Balzac’s] characters, some 2000 in all...” 
Séché and Bertaut in their recent biography 
state: Pour dresser en pied une foule de types 
si nombreux qu’on a pu éditer un répertoire 
alphabétique de 5000 personnages .. .?—P. 
xxv: “Around the village doctor is centered 
much of the action...as in... Cousin 


Pons.” There is no village doctor in Cousin 
Pons. 
Text. The edition is slightly abridged and 


the omissions are justified. In several in- 
stances, however, more care in establishing the 
connection would seem desirable. Thus on p. 
4, 1. 1, triple gilet is unintelligible unless the 
reader refers to the omitted part: Pons wore a 
waistcoat of black cloth over a white one and 
a sweater underneath both.—P. 22, ll. 18 ff. 
Pons avait refusé ce bonheur (viz., of marrying 
Madeleine, the chamber maid)... Aussi 
voulait-elle devenir la cousine de ses maitres. 
This aussi, ‘ therefore,’ is here impossible. The 
original reads: Aussi . . . jouait-elle les plus 
méchants lours au pauvre musicien.—P. 32, ll. 
16-18: Enigmatic because of an omission.— 
P. 38, 1. 7: En outre makes no sense, again 
because of an omission.—P. 208, 1. 10: En ce 
moment arrive Vinfatigable courtier de la 
maison Sonet...; add: et compagnie, en- 
treprencurs de pompes funébres, else we are 
in the dark as to this individual.—P. 213, ll. 
1-3: The deviation from the original, appar- 
ently here due to the printer, makes this 
passage unintelligible.* 


?T have not counted the names as given in Cerfberr 
and Christophe, Répertoire de la Comédie humaine (Cal- 
mann Lévy, 1893). 

’ Typographical errors have been noted at the follow- 
ing places: page 4, 1. 21; 9, 11; 14, 30; 20, 30; 28, 
3 (read jolie); 28, 11; 31, 5; 41, 4; 46,6; 80, 26 
(grigous) ; 95, 31 (add pas) ; 103, 23 (tout); 117, 11 . 
(note missing); 120, 22; 122, 22; 124, 20; 128, 11; 
178, 5; 184, 8; 196, 10; 235, 27 (assigné). The ces of 


p- 8, 1. 15, should evidently be ses, tho ces stands also in 
Questionnaire, 263, 93-94 ; 


the Calmann Lévy edition. 
263, 109. 
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Noves. It is impossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule as to what word or expres- 
sion deserves or does not deserve a note. In 
a text without vocabulary a sensible working 
rule seems to be that every word or special use 
of a word, not found in the ordinary school 
dictionary, every grammatical peculiarity not 
found in the ordinary school grammar, rare 
constructions, popular expressions, puns, slang, 
historical or literary references, should be 
briefly explained.* 

Notes or additional explanations are needed 
in the following cases: 


P. 1, 1. 4 le nez a@ la piste, about the same 
as le nez au vent;—l. 26 un mot here un bon 
mot, une repartie—P. 2, 1. 10 une fidélité 
quand méme, a faithfulness despite every- 
thing ;—l. 19 spencer couleur noisette;—l. 22 
The grammatical note is misleading; the con- 
ditional contrary to fact may be followed by 
indicative or subjunctive only in compound 
tenses.—P. 3, 1. 5 drolatique. Mention should 
be made that the word was modernized, or 
was given additional popularity by Balzac’s 
Contes drolatiques;—l. 17 nez a la don Qui- 
chotte ;—1. 18 bloe erratique.—P. 5, 1. 16 théa- 
tre des boulevards—P. 6, 1. 13 des succés 
auprés des femmes selon la phrase consacrée 
en 1809. A note might state that this expres- 
sion is still in common use ;—l. 23 I] n’est pas 
de pays. Il nest is less common than il n’y 
a, and more common than is i/ est for il y a.— 
P. 8, l. 4 pate tendre;—l. 20 bricabracologie, 
neologism, coined or at least made popular by 
Balzac, as are also bricabracomanie, bricabraquie, 
bricabracois,ete.—P.10,1.3 sept péchés capitaux 
is not clear to all students;—l. 7 gueule fine, 
vulgar for bouche-fine or gourmet ;—l. 19 tou- 
chait le forte. To the existing note should 
be added that this is no longer in use, but is 
replaced by toucher le piano and more com- 
monly jouer du piano—P. 11, 1. 8 pique-assi- 
ette. Note says ‘nutcracker’ or ‘ parasite.’ 
I do not know ‘nutcracker’ with this mean- 
ing; better ‘ sponger.—P. 12, ll. 16-17 on ne 
lui tenait plus compte de rien should be ex- 


, plained.—P. 13, 1. 2 baton de vieillesse. Few 


students will know the meaning of this ex- 


*In testing the notes I have made use of two dic- 


 tionaries that are, I imagine, fairly representative : the 


little Gase (Holt and Co.), and Passy and Hempl 
(Hinds, Noble and Eldredge). 
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pression formed after baion de maréchal, the 
highest rank in the army and, metaphorically, 
in any profession. When a man gets a pen- 
sion or a decoration for long and honorable 
service, he gets what is familiarly and some- 
what ironically called le baton de vieillesse or 


consolation prize for old age;—l. 20 synthése, 


not obvious to all students.—P. 14, 1. 1 démon- 
strateur, used here as synonyme for profes- 
seur;—l. 10 épicier, a favorite epithet among 
romanticists ineaning ‘ philistine,’ equivalent to 
the English ‘ shopkeeper.’—P. 15, 1. 1 Richter 
has a note but not foffman, whose Mirchen 
are perhaps better known than his name. 
Balzac refers to them as “ griseries” which, 
used metaphorically as here, is not found in 
the dictionaries ;—l. 19 le temps que Schmucke 
mettait a; this meaning of mettre is not given 
in all dictionaries.—P. 16, 1. 31 casse-noisettes, 
used frequently in the course of the book, is 
nowhere explained; it is a popular expression 
meaning about the same as ‘ ugly old fellows.’ 
Webster gives for Eng. ‘ nut-cracker’: sharp 
angular nose and chin; the same facial de- 
formity in many old people gave probably rise 
to the French term.—P. 17, 1. 10 vers les sept 
heures:—l. 21 tolérance is not quite clear.— 
P. 18, 1. 8 cor anglais, instrument little known 
to most students and quite different from the 
French horn; it belongs to the oboe class ;—1. 20 _ 
encore ;—l. 28 troubadour is here used adjec- 

tively and means ‘ galant.’—P. 19, 1. 20 conseil 
général des manufactures.—P. 20, 1. 6 Et Pons 
de venir a la queue. The note says: ‘ follow- 
ing in the wake’; this infinitive with de means 
the same as se mit ad, s'empressa de;—l. 13 
pair de France ;—ll. 22-23 droit de fourchette, 
neologism formed after droit de cité, droit 
d’asile and others of the same order;—l. 27 
sieur Thirion, huissier; both siewr and huissier 
should be explained.—P. 21, 1. 21 substituts ;— 
1. 28 branche cadette; students will hardly 
know that the royal younger branch is meant 
here.—P. 24, 1. 27 pour laver notre linge en- 
semble. It would be worth while to state that 
this is an application of the saying: Jl faut 
laver son linge sale en famille ;—l. 28 faire la 
guerre @ vos dépens means ‘to spend your 
money needlessly,’ and is not found in the 
two dictionaries consulted.—P. 25, 1. 7 Dire 
a un riche: “Vous étes pauvre” c’est dire a 
Varchevéque de Grenade que ses homélies ne 
valent rien. One must have read Gil Blas to 
recognize the allusion.—P. 27, 1. 11 chit! chit! 
equivalent to the modern pst! interjection used 
to call attention to oneself, when calling aloud 
is forbidden or not advisable;—l. 27 c’est @ se 
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mettre &@ genoux means ‘fit to kneel before,’ 
and should be translated in the notes.—P. 28, 
1. 26 On peut exploiter cela, apparently by 
making reproductions of the modei.—P. 29, 
1. 1% un chef-d’ocuvre doublé d’un Normand 
means a masterpiece armor-plated by the 
shrewdness of a Norman.—P. 31, 1. 5 cour 
royale de Paris is not the same as ‘ royal court’ 
and should be explained; likewise 1. 9 dynastie 
nouvelle, and 1. 10 commandeur, which is not 
the same as chevalier; only the latter wears 
the red ribbon.—P. 32, 1. 1 elle nous reste sur 
les bras, means ‘on our hands 5-6 restée 
st longtemps sur pied; vulgar for :‘waiting to be 
married’; figure taken from the habit of certain 
fowl; cf. faire le pied de grue, wait a long time 
standing ;—l. 21 conseiller a@ la cour, and 1. 
24 référendaire need notes;—l. 27 duchesse du 
bal Mabille. It should be stated that this is 
no duchess at all—P. 40, 1. 8 Roi des Fran- 
cais; under the old régime the king’s title was 
Roi de France 10 Pour eux le lait sortait 
pur de la boite. Students are not apt to be 
acquainted with the slang term boite aw lait 
(possibly formed after boite au lettres) and 
meaning breast—P. 41, 1. 12 paré. Since 
Mme Cibot’s linguistic peculiarities are gen- 
erally elucidated, a note might state that paré 
in le diner est paré is corrupt for préparé.— 
P. 44, 1. 24 se frottait les mains a s’emporter 
Vépiderme means ‘rubbed his hands as though 
he were bent upon skinning them.—P. 47, 1. 
15 siége magistral, conductor’s seat.—P. 52, 
1. 6 en droit et en fait, legal term meaning ‘ in 
law and in -practice’—P. 56, 1. 2 Ah! dit le 
notatre d'un air fin, on ne court pas deux 
siécles & la fois. I fear that students will 
puzzle over this, failing to see that the notary 
is trying to make a very bad pun on the prov- 
erb: Il ne faut pas courir deux lievres a la 
fois = one should not have too many irons in 
the fire, or try to sit on two stools at once ;— 
1. 20 signer au contrat, is not the same as 
signer un contrat.—P. 57, 1. 2 Ce qui s’était bu 
de vin deserves a short note—P. 53, 1. 22 
philosophant a perte de raison formed after 
a perte de vue, and meaning ad infinitum or 
‘world without end.’—P. 62, 1. 19 se porta fort 
pour.—P. 63, 1. 6 lettres de naturalité. The 
modern term is generally naturalisation ;— 
1. 12 flotte bleue.—P. 73, 1. 4 madame la prési- 
dente y porte les... vous savez quot. I am 
not sure that that famous “average student ” 
would know enough to supply culottes.—P. 93, 
1. 4 VEsprit me tripote la dans Vestomac, 
means ‘the Spirit makes me feel queer in the 
stomach ’; tripoter not in dictionaries with this 
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meaning.—P. 94, 1. 2 la poule noire piquait. 
Picorait is the more correct form.—P. 100, 1. 
21 i faut en prendre et en laisser, ‘one must 
not overdo things.—P. 105, 1. 9 en voila un 
de caw. This de should be explained.—P. 
107, 1. 5 cest la bonne béte du bon Dieu, popu- 
lar meaning, ‘ foolish creature’; has nothing 
to do with béle a bon Dieu = lady bug.—P. 
108, 1. 4 C’est comme la langue, disait cet 
ancien acteur. Is it not Socrates to whom this 
saying about the tongue being the best and the 
worst thing, is attributed?—l. 16 un pew fort 
de café, cela! No note to this slang saying. 
Rigaud (Dict. @argot ivoderne) says: “ Fort 
de café, trés fort, peu supportable. Misérable 
jeu de mots comme on en commettait tant il y 
a quelques années; de la méme famille que: 
Elle est bonne . . . d’enfants, pour dire qu’une 
chose est amusante.”—P. 112, 1. 4 crainte qwil 
ne touche, wungrammatical for de crainte qwil, 
ete.—P. 114, 1. 14 escarboucles—P. 117, 1. 15 
rapport a, incorrect but much used by the 
illiterate for @ propos de, concerning; cf. also 
p-. 118, 1. 26, and p. 123, 1. 17.—P. 120, 1. 4 
Quelle béte de loi! Same as Quelle loi béte, 
stupide—P. 125, 1. 11 Vargent de ses ports 
de lettres. Puzzling to the students unless 
they know that before the introduction of the 
postage stamp (1849 in France) the receiver 
had to pay the postage of a letter;—l. 17 nous 
navons pas un liard & qui que ce soit might 
be translated in the notes.—P. 128, 1. 21 vieux 
de la vicille, a veteran of the old guard.—P. 
130, 1. 2 une téle de bois, face not betraying 
any emotion or idea; cf. trowver figure de bois, 
find the door closed.—P. 153, 1. 19 et vous 
vous croyez capable de faire vos notes... 
mais vous ne feriez pas seulement les miennes. 
A pun; the first note means musical notes, the 
second means bills.—P. 168, 1. 14 Allez-vous 
m’ostiner encore? TEven obstiner would be in- 
correct; the correct form would be: allez-vous 
vous obstiner encore?—P. 210, 1. 25 Quel dé- 
vorant! A dévorant is a member of a devoir 
or laborer’s association. Hardly if at all used 
to-day ;—l. 28 Aimait-il sa femme! Equiva- 
lent to: Comme il aimait, ete—P. 215, 1. 25 
vous aurez votre débit de tabac. Note should 
state that the sale of tobacco is a government 
monopoly, that the débits or bureaux de tabac 
are run by agents, often women, and often 
awarded by politicians.—P. 221, 1. 21 assigner 
en référé ... pour voir dire. The expression 
assigner en référé means ‘to obtain a tempo- 
rary injunction in urgent cases’; voir dire, legal 
term for ‘obtain a decision’—P. 227, 1. 12 
Ce n’est pas la mort dun homme, about the 
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same as ce nest pas la mer a boire.—P. 230, 
1. 16 c’est pis qu'un fils de famille, ‘he is worse 
than spoiled millionaire’s sons.’—P. 241, 1. 20 
cette histoire . .. superposée @ la précédente 
dont elle est la seur jumelle. Unintelligible 
for him who has not read la Cousine Bette, 
which together with le Cousin Pons forms les 
Parents Pauvres.—P. 242, ll. 12-13 drogueries 
. .. drogues. This is a play on words. Po- 
pinot has made his money in the drug business 
(drogueries) and now he says jokingly that he 
continues to deal in drogues, worthless pictures 
and bric-a-brac. 

P. 3, note 5 should read: ‘could not detect 
the framework in it’ (the face).—P. 13, note 
1. Ihave my doubts as to the accuracy of the 
statement that Balzac seems to use the sub- 
junctive more frequently than any writer of 
his time. The rules for the use of the sub- 
junctive are fairly well defined, and do not 
leave overmuch latitude.—P. 27, 1. 16 reads: 
Qu’avez-vous de nouveau, papa Monistrol? 
Avez-vous des dessus de porte? ‘The note ex- 
plains: le dessus de quelque chose, the choice 
of something; here dessus de porie, ‘ door-top ’ 
or ‘novelty.’ A far-fetched explanation, or per- 
haps a confusion with dessus du panier which 
means indeed ‘the cream of something.’ As 
a matter of fact, Pons merely inquires whether 
the second-hand dealer has any painted panels 
such as are found over doors in the better-class 
French houses. Some of those panels painted 
by Watteau and others of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are highly prized—Page 36, note 1. 
The sou pour livre is not one per cent., but 
five. See moreover page 38, 1. 4 and 1. 11.— 
Page 48, note 1. The best-known Montyon 
prize is not the one for the best book, but 
rather the one given for the most virtuous 
deed.—Page 50, note 1 states: In Balzac en 
refers both to persons and things. This is in 
no way characteristic of Balzac, but is quite 
common, and in the present instance offers 
nothing that is abnormal.—Page 81, note 1. 
de quot il retourne does not mean ‘ what brings 
him to this.’ It is a popular expression mean- 
ing ‘what’s up,’ ‘what’s going on. Je m’en 
vais voir de quoi il retourne =I am going to 
see how matters stand;—note 2. sangé in 
Mme. Cibot’s speech means changé and not 
sanglé; ef. page 91 Je m’en sarge, for charge. 
—Page 102, note 2. Pour lors does not mean 
‘even then,’ but simply alors.—Page 130, note 
2. une surprise is not a jumping jack, but a 
jack-in-the-box.—Page 138, note 2. Mme Ci- 
bot’s incorrect monde-piété is corrected by the 
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editor as “ monde-de-piété”; the proper form 
is mont-de-piété.—Page 141, note 2. c’est bien 
terrible a dire. The note states: ‘for i est, 
which is an error; c’ stands for cela and il 
would not be tolerated here.—Page 155, note 2 
says au jour d’aujourd’ hui = from day to day. 
It means ‘ nowadays.’—Page 180, 1. 1. je ne 
me fie quad vous pour me choisir un notaire 
Gui vienne recevoir ... mon testament. 
The editor calls this subjunctive one of wish 
or desire. It is a final subjunctive ;—note 2 
économisoter, save or hoard. The note should 
state that this is a neologism coined on the 
spur of the moment to rhyme with chipotent, 
carottent, tripotent.—Page 206, note 2 un ea- 
pres; not ‘a special letter,’ but ‘a messenger.’ 
—Page 210, note 1 fait le lundi. The editor 
explains: “keep Saint-Monday (Holy Week).” 
Faire le lundi is a very wide-spread and per- 
nicious habit among the laboring classes in 
many European countries, of idling every Mon- 
day in order, no doubt, to rest up after Sun- 
day’s dissipation.—Page 214, ll. 31-32 the text 
reads: je vais donner un coup de pied jusque 
chez monsieur, and the editor translates this 
by: I am going to set my foot in the business. 
The meaning is in reality: I am going to run 
down to see Monsieur. Donner un coup de 
pied jusque is slang for ‘run over or down to’; 
formed after donner un coup de main, d’épaule, 
‘lend a hand,’ ‘give a lift, ete-—Page 217, 
note 2 en os de boudin, translated: “ literally 
turn to pudding bones, 7. e., go up in smoke.” 
Unfortunately, there are no bones in the pud- 
ding, and the expression used by Mme Cibot 
is a mispronunciation of eaw de boudin; 
boudin = sausage.——Page 224, note 1. The 
editor translates une perruque soignée by ‘a 
fine wigging, a blow.’ The only meaning I 
know for the expression is: ‘a fine scolding,’ 
and that is moreover all that Topinard got.® 


J. L. Borgernorr. 
Western Reserve University. 


5The French of the questionnaire is in need of re- 
vision. So page 258, 20; 259, 38; 261, 66-67; 262, 84 
and 90 ; 263, 98-99 ; 265, 138 ; 266, 159 ; 267, 182-183 ; 
267, 186 ; 268, 192 ; 268, 193; 268, 205; 268, 206 ; 270, 
229-230. Note also, p. 272 (‘‘Sources of his knowl- 
edge’’), le physiologique and qu’est-ce qwil avait toujours 
déja fait? p. 273 (‘* Characters”), Que croyait Balzac 
souvent?— Que sait-on de la société actuelle du temps de 
Balzac et qw il décrit ? 
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Montesquieu et Vesclavage. Etude sur les 
origines de Vopinion auiti-esclavagiste en 
France au XVIIIe siécle, par Russet Par- 
sons JAMESON. Paris, Hachette, 1911. 
In-8, 371 pp. 


Le nouveau livre de M. Jameson est une 
contribution précieuse Vhistoire de lanti- 
esclavagisme et représente une somme considé- 
rable de travail et de recherches. Je me hate 
done de déclarer que si, dans le détail, je ne me 
trouve point toujours d’accord avec l’auteur, 
je tiens tout d’abord 4 rendre hommage a sa 
conscience et & son scrupuleux souci de l’ex- 
actitude. 

L’ouvrage a une portée beaucoup plus con- 
sidérable que le titre ne le laisserait supposer: 
comme nous allons le voir, M. Jameson ne 
s’en est pas tenu & Montesquieu et a ses pré- 
décesscurs immédiats, il est allé chercher trés 
loin, trop loin méme 4 mon avis, les origines des 
opinions de Montesquieu et a tracé une véri- 
table histoire des doctrines sur l’esclavage, de- 
puis le Ve sitcle gree jusqu’a Montesquieu. 
Si nous ne nous plaignons pas de trouver ainsi 
réunis, en corps, des textes et des opinions que 
Von n’a pas toujours le temps d’aller chercher 
dans les ouvrages spéciaux, il faut cependant 
reconnaitre que le livre de M. Jameson y a 
perdu en unité et en composition. Sur les 371 
pages que comprend cette étude, 212 sont con- 
sacrées 4 des travaux d’approche qui sont loin 
@étre inutiles, mais qui font paraitre un peu 
maigre la part accordée 4 Montesquieu et sem- 
blent reléguer Vauteur de ’Esprit des Lois au 
second plan. 

Je n’ai guére qualité pour juger de la pre- 
miére partie de ce travail. M. Jameson y étudie 
successivement l’esclavage dans l’antiquité, sa 
transformation en servage, les origines et le 
développement de la traite des noirs jusqu’a 
Montesquieu en s’en tenant dans le domaine 
des faits. Il reprend ensuite le méme sujet 
et ’envisageant sous un nouvel aspect, montre 
quelle était sur ce point la législation fran- 
caise, puis analyse l’esclavage dans ses rapports 
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avec le droit, avec la religion et avec la littéra- 
ture. On voit immédiatement que chacun de 
ces chapitres trés serrés, pleins de faits et 
W@apercus intéressants aurait pu fournir la 
matiére d’une longue étude. On aurait donc 
mauvaise grace a reprocher 4 M. Jameson d’avoir 
été incomplet; je me permettrai cependant de 
signaler quelques omissions qui m’ont particu- 
liérement frappé. 

S’il est vrai, comme le dit M. Jameson, dans 
son premier chapitre, qu’a Rome, 4 l’époque 
impériale, “on immolait des milliers d’esclaves 
dans les fétes funébres et les combats de 
Vamphithéatre,”* encore n’aurait-il pas été 
inutile de dire que certains esclaves, pré- 
cepteurs, secrétaires, copistes, ouvriers d'art, 
faisaient vraiment partie de la “familia” et 
étaient traités de facgon plus douce. II suffit 
de lire les lettres de Cicéron d’une part et de 
se rappeler les affranchis d’autre part, pour 
s’en convaincre. Il semble en tout cas qu’une 
question aussi complexe ne pouvait étre traitée 
en quelques lignes et sans C'stinguer des 
époques. 

Le second chapitre, sur les Origines de la 
traite des noirs est un excellent résumé histo- 
rique; j’aurais cependant voulu que M. Jame- 
son y insistat davantage sur le réle joué en 
Espagne par Las Casas, au XVIe siécle, alors 
qwil ne lui accorde que deux lignes.? L’apdtre 
des Indiens pour qui Charles-Quint avait tant 
d’affection méritait mieux qu’une simple men- 
tion, d’autant que la Brevissima relatio traduite 
dans toutes les langues de l’Europe contribua 
certainement 4 créer un courant anti-esclava- 
giste. C’est une omission du méme genre que 
je reléverai dans la partie consacrée aux casui- 
stes.° Il aurait été intéressant d’étudier au 
moins briévement quelques-uns des prédéces- 
seurs de Sanchez et en particulier Sepulveda, 
Vadversaire de Las Casas, et Victoria dont les 
Relectiones publiées & Lyon en 1557 renfer- 
ment des discussions si curieuses sur le droit 
naturel des sauvages. 

Si @autre part, il est vrai que les écrivains 
humanitaires sont rares dans notre XVIe siécle 

19. 


7P. 33. 3 Pp. 124 et seg. 
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frangais et sil faut louer M. Jameson d’avoir 
rendu hommage au grand jurisconsulte Jean 
Bodin, je m’étonne qwil ait passé aussi rapide- 
ment sur Montaigne.* Nous lui accordons que 
le chapitre des Cannibales n’est qu’une satire 
i peine déguisée de nos meeurs; il est moins 
exact de dire qu’il ne parait pas que Montaigne 
ait jamais songé & l’esclavage. Je renvoie sur 
ce point au chapitre des Coches qui contient en 
faveur des Indiens du Nouveau Monde un 
plaidoyer dont la note émue et indignée est 
des plus remarquables chez Montaigne. 

Infin, M. Jameson signale “ Ventrée du sujet 
de V’esclavage dans la littérature courante” en 
1735 & propos du discours d’un noir de la 
Jamaique publié par l’abbé Prévost dans le 
Pour et le Contre. En réalité le discours qu'il 
analyse n’est qu’un lieu commun que lon re- 
trouverait dans les Histoires de Tacite, et plus 
prés de Montesquieu chez Pierre Martyr, l’au- 
teur des Oceani Decades, et surtout chez l’auteur 
du poéme épique de lAraucana Ercilla y Zu- 
figa, dont Voltaire avait analysé Pceuvre dans 
son Lssai sur la poésie épique. Le discours de 
Moses Bom Saam reproduit par M. Jameson 
rappelle en particulier de facgon frappante le 
discours de Colocolo traduit par Voltaire. 

Laissant de cdté ces questions de détail qui 
n’ont qu’une importance secondaire, il n’en est 
pas moins vrai que la premicre partie du tra- 
vail de M. Jameson remplit parfaitement son 
but, qui est de nous montrer l’état de l’opinion 
publique au moment approximatif ot Montes- 
quieu compose le livre XV de I’E'sprit des Lois. 
Bien que l’on ett fort discuté, et en particulier 
i Bordeaux, sur les négres, et bien que l’on 
puisse trouver quelques protestations isolées 
contre la conquéte des Indes Occidentales, il 
n’y avait pas 4 proprement parler de courant 
anti-esclavagiste et tout semblait s’opposer a la 
naissance d’un tel mouvement. 

Avec la seconde partie nous entrons dans le 
vif du sujet. Avant de discuter les opinions 
de Montesquieu, M. Jameson a justement 
pensé quwil était utile de nous remettre les 
textes sous les yeux; il l’a fait® de facon sci- 


*Pp. 143. 5 Pp. 219-247, 
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entifique en donnant une véritable édition cri- 
tique du livre XV de V’Esprit des Lois. Par- 
tant du texte de la premiére édition quwil 
reproduit, et se servant des éditions posté- 
rieures et des documents précieux retrouvés et 
publiés par M. Barckhausen,? M. Jameson a 
essaye et en bien des cas, malgré les difficultés 
de la tache, a réussi & surprendre les procédés 
de composition de Montesquieu et 4 nous mon- 
trer Vévoluiion de sa pensée. 

Avec beaucoup de justesse il fait tout d’abord 
remarquer que le titre donné par Montesquieu 
au livre XV ne répond pas au sujet traité dans 
ce livre. Piomettant de nous expliquer “ Com- 
ment les lois de Vesclavage civil ont du rapport 
avec la nature du climat,” Montesquieu ne fait 
qu’effleurer la question et ne lui consacre qu’un 
maigre paragraphe. 

De méme, aprés avoir posé en fait “ que 
Vesclavage n’est pas bon par sa nature, quwil 
nest utile ni au maitre, ni a Vesclave” 
(Ch. 1), Montesquieu dans le cours des chapi- 
tres suivants semble lui reconnaitre un droit 
& Vexistence quand il traite des abus de l’escla- 
vage (Ch. x1) ou déclare que lois civiles 
doivent chercher “& en 6ter les abus.” 
(Ch. x). 

Faut-il croire avec M. Jameson’ que Mon- 
tesquieu aurait fait disparaitre ces défauts de 
composition s’il avait eu le temps de mettre la 
derniére main & son cuvre? Nous ne le pen- 
sons pas. Montesquieu n’a pas di s’embarras- 
ser de ces contradictions qui, du reste, ne me 
paraissent pas avoir une trés grande impor- 
tance. Condamnant l’esclavage en principe, il 
devait certainement quand son tempérament 
conservateur reprenait le dessus, l’admettre en 
fait et méme lui reconnattre quelques avantages. 

Ce qui en réalité constitue la supériorité de 
Montesquieu sur ses nombreux prédécesseurs, 
e’est qu’il a introduit dans la discussion des 
théories esclavagistes un élément humain. 
Sans négliger la question juridique et si l’on 
peut dire théorique, Montesquieu, au moins 


§ Montesquieu. L’ Esprit des lois et les archives dela Bride. 
Bordeaux, 1904. 
TP, 259. 
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une fois, s’est départi de son impassibilité 
probablement voulue, dans le fameux Chapitre 
V qui traite plus spécialement “ de l’esclavage 
des Négres.” Comme l’a fort bien fait voir M. 
Jameson, limpression d’ensemble que lon 
retire de la lecture du livre XV est toute a 
Vhonneur de Montesquieu et les opinions en 
leur fond anti-esclavagistes de cette partie de 
VEsprit des Lois nous apparaissent comme sin- 
guliérement hardies et généreuses quand on 
les replace dans leur temps. Il faut savoir 
gré a Vauteur de ce livre de nous avoir montré 
a Vaide de textes précis, et sans jamais se 
laisser aller 4 des conjectures hasardeuses, com- 
ment Montesquieu avait “ progressé” et com- 
ment son esprit avait “profité” avec le temps, 
la réflexion et les lectures. 

Nous renverrons 4 l’ouvrage méme de M. 
Jameson pour |’étude des sources du livre XV 
et pour sa place dans l’sprit des Lois; on y 
trouvera quelques chapitres d’une critique avi- 
sée et lucide qui font grand honneur a l’auteur 
de ce travail. Avec lui nous dirons en termi- 
nant que si Montesquieu semble avoir été trop 
hésitant, & notre gré, dans ses opinions anti- 
esclavagistes, il n’en a pas moins contribué 
pour beaucoup 4 créer le mouvement qui de- 
vait, aprés de longues années de lutte, aboutir 
i l’émancipation des noirs dans les possessions 
francaises. A ce titre on nous permettra de 
regretter que M. Jameson au lieu de donner 
de longs développements l’étude des origines 
n’ait pas étudié plus en détail Vinfluence de 
Montesquieu sur les idées du XVIIIe siécle. 
Il nous promet de le faire bientdt et il est 
eertainement qualifié pour un travail de ce 
genre. 

Tel quwil est, le livre M. Jameson éclaire 
singuliérement cette partie de l’ceuvre de Mon- 
tesquieu et rendra de trés réels services 4 tous 
ceux qui dans l’avenir voudront étudier ’Lsprit 
des Lois. 

GILBERT CHINARD. 

Brown University. 
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Laokvon. Lessing, Herder, Goethe. Selections, 
edited with an Introduction and a Commentary 
by Witiram G. Howarp. New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1910. 8vo., elxviii + 470 pp. 
(with an etching of the Laokoon group). 


Among a multitude of nondescript and in- 
felicitous text-books which appear in public from 
year to year there is found now and then one 
which is worthy of serious consideration, because 
it fills more than merely a commercial need. 
Such a book is the edition of Lessing’s Laokoon 
by William Guild Howard of Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is the work of a scholar and withal of an 
enthusiast. An uncommon book. 

It may not be perfectly correct to speak of this 
edition as if it were an edition of the Laokoon of 
Lessing only, when the book contains selections 
from three essays: Goethe, Uber Laokoon; Lao- 
koon, oder tiber die Grenzen der Malerei wnd 
Poesie, von Gotthold Ephraim Lessing ; and 
Erstes Waldchen of the Kritische Walder the 
author of which is Herder. On the other hand 
it is right to think of Lessing alone or principally 
of Lessing in connection with this edition because 
the Introduction and the Commentary are built 
up around the essay of Lessing and after all Her- 
der’s essay is a criticism of Lessing’s and Goethe’s 
comparatively short discussion likewise presup- 
poses an acquaintance with Lessing’s arguments. 

The idea of printing these essays together seems 
to be traceable to Hermann Grimm. Professor 
Thomas of Columbia University, who long ago in- 
stituted in the University of Michigan ‘‘A study 
of Lessing’s Laokoon with comparison of the 
critiques of Herder and Goethe,’’ is responsible 
for passing on the idea, until it finally resulted in 
the preparation of this book. 

It was an admirable idea to have the three great 
movements, Rationalism (represented by Les- 
sing’s essay), Romanticism (represented by Her- 
der’s), and Classicism (represented by Goethe’s), 
cooperating with each other and correcting each 
other in the solution of an esthetic problem. On 
one side of the cool, intellectual, almost un- 
esthetic Lessing, making fine distinctions, postu- 
lating poetic devices, incapable of sensuous delight 
we have arrayed Herder, the man of emotion and 
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instinct, coloring everything by his warmth of 
feeling, insisting upon the rights of individual 
and national peculiarity. On the other side stands 
Goethe, at one time and still sensitive to sensuous 
pleasure, but unlike the younger Goethe seeking 
in this ‘‘tragic idyll,’’ as he names the marble 
group, a typical and symbolical significance. 
Three different men, but all of them ‘‘ Beauty ’’- 
mad ! 

The date of the execution of the group, unques- 
tionably the work of Agesander of Rhodes and his 
two sons Polydorus and Athenodorus, has been 
much disputed. Howard selects the year 50 B. c. 
as more probable than either of the two extreme 
dates 200 B. c. or 79-81, the time of Titus, which 
Lessing favored. 

Howard shows also that the story representing 
both sons as perishing with the father is very 
ancient, and so the destruction of the three to- 
gether was not an invention of Vergil as Lessing 
had believed. 

Again Howard has been able to make use of a 
discovery by Dr. Ludwig Pollak of an antique 
arm representing the right arm of a Laocodn, 
the shape of which proves conclusively that the 
father’s arm ought to be bent backward toward 
the tail of the serpent biting him in the hip. 

If the difference between painting and poetry 
was a problem known to the ancients, Howard 
shows in the fourth chapter of his Introduction that 
Lessing’s ‘‘ancients’’ did very little to formulate 
the difference. Aristotle furnishes no useful dis- 
tinction. Cicero had no insight into the difference 
at all. Horace encouraged the confusion of the 
arts, though his fatal axiom ‘‘ Ut pictura poesis’’ 
did not mean in the context what it came to mean 
later separated from the context. Quintilian has 
practically nothing to say. Simonides’ witty an- 
tithesis that ‘‘ painting is dumb poetry and poetry 
is a speaking picture’’ could not help equating 
painting and poetry, though there was no such 
intention. Even the quotation which Lessing gives 
on the title-page meansless than Lessing made it 
mean. 

The poorest chapter in the book because of 
its irrelevancy is the chapter entitled ‘‘ ‘ Poetic’ 
Painting and Sculpture.’’ Page 25, lines 11 ff., 
Lessing says he is fighting ‘‘Schilderungssucht ”’ 
and ‘‘ Allegoristerei.’’ The central theme of this 
chapter ought to have been what Lessing calls 
‘* Allegoristerei.’? The material ought to have 
been subordinated to this theme ; if refractory, it 
ought to have been assigned to the Notes. If 
Lessing had Rubens in mind, as Howard thinks, 
the discussion must necessarily have centred about 
him and not degenerated into a diffuse and prolix 
deseription of Barock, Rococo and Zopfstil. The 
last six lines of the chapter are more to the point 
than all the rest of it. 
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The thesis of ‘‘Schilderungssucht’’ is not as 
clearly worked out in the next chapter as it 
should be. It is very hard to see for many pages 
what all these paragraphs have to do with ‘ pic- 
torial’’ poetry and what is meant by ‘‘ pictorial’ 
poetry. Is it romantic extravagance, bombast, 
obscenity, unnaturalness, or what is it? We are 
surer of our ground when we strike such passages 
as this: ‘‘he (Wernicke) never indulged in frosty 
descriptions of the outward aspect of things.’’ 
After that there follows a pertinent story of 
Brockes, Haller, Kleist, Thomson and Klopstock 
with their mania for description. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Lessing’s Problem among the 
Moderns”’ is a ‘‘monstrum.’’ To make it ‘‘tiber- 
sichtlich’’ it ought to have been divided into 
three different parts, ‘‘Italy and France,’’ ‘‘ Eng- 
land,’’ ‘‘Germany.’’ The sharply defined thesis 
which Lessing insisted on is lacking here. 

The anticipations of Lessing in France are 
mentioned, but Du Bos who might have made 
Laokoon superfluous, or Diderot who makes it 
absurd longer to refer to the parallel of the arts, 
or even Count Caylus, whom Lessing ridicules 
but whose writings contain passages which remind 
one of Lessing, ought to haye been made more 
prominent to conform to the theme of the chapter. 

We fare better in Howard’s treatment of Eng- 
land. 

In the next chapter we are not surprised to 
learn that Germany is suffering under the same 
delusion, that poetry is a species of painting ; 
so we care little about Gottsched’s definition of 
poetry which is without an inkling of prophecy. 
We are interested to hear that Lessing stands 
closer to Gottsched than to Bodmer and Brei- 
tinger who commend the very poetry which Less- 
ing condemns, the Alpen of Haller. Howard has 
done well to bring this whole discussion into rela- 
tion to the psychology of the eighteenth century 
as it is represented by Baumgarten’s philosophy 
in which the lower powers of the soul and the 
higher powers of the mind are combined in the 
perception of beauty, The transition from Leib- 
niz’s monads to Baumgarten, from Baumgarten to 
Mendelssohn is not however carefully made. 

Perhaps it may be said of the commentary 
more even than of the Introduction, that it is 
packed full of the richest material. The great re- 
gret is that such a valuable book could not have 
been indexed. There are many things which 
ought to have been made more accessible to the 
student. I shall refer to only a few of these most 
excellent expository paragraphs which to my mind 
would very profitably have taken the place of 
historical material in the Introduction ; but of 
course that is very largely a matter of taste in 
arrangement ; there is the discussion of ‘‘ Bewun- 
derung ist ein kalter Affekt,’’ p. 345 ; the tran- 
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sitory, p. 353 ; ‘‘Bekleidung,”’ p. 366 ; ‘‘Zeichen,”’ 
the means of expression, p. 368; ‘‘Illusion,’’ p. 
388; the psychology of vision, p. 392; and many 
other short, as well as long comments on instruc- 
tive and live esthetic themes. 

It is too bad that the books described in many 
places in the Introduction and the Notes could 
not have been printed with the others at the end 
of the book. I refer especially to such books as 
Theodor Meyer, Das Stilgesetz der Poesie; Bryant, 
On the Limits of Descriptive Writing; the valuable 
articles which Professor Howard has himself con- 
tributed; and many others which are there re- 
ferred to. 

J. A. C. Himpner. 

University of Michigan. 


Kwow.rs-Favarp, Perfect French Possible. 


Boston : Heath, 1910. vi + 52 pp. 


Those intending to use this little book should 
first read pp. 15-22, then return to pp. 1-14.’ This 
lack of proper arrangement is unfortunate in a 
work that gives evidences of accurate knowl- 
edge and much study. Moreover, every teacher 
of French must sympathize with the aim of its 
authors ; for they seek to teach pronunciation 
according to the results of recent scientific inves- 
tigation but without using either technical expres- 
sions or special instruments. How far they have 
been successful is another question, however, and 
personally we cannot agree with their own state- 
ment that ‘‘ no student of French can afford to do 
without this little book.’’ ” 

To begin with, they have often been forced to 
build on insecure foundations. Given, for in- 
stance, the sound of o in French céte (interna- 
tional 0), it is scientifically correct to form the o 
of French donne (intern. 0) by lowering the 
tongue and reducing the lip-rounding :* then, 
with both o and 9 given, one may, by combination 
with international e and « produce intern. @ and 
w.* But the whole edifice is worthless unless the 
o of céte is properly mastered, and of this sound 
our authors are satisfied to say that it is the same 
as that of o in Eng. ode! Another serious defect 
in the very foundations of this system of French 
pronunciation is a lack of emphasis upon the far 
greater rounding of the lips in French than in 


1 Exercises appear on these pages which require a 
knowledge of what follows, e.g., the pronunciation of 
eu' (p. 6) is not given till p. 19; of of (p. 9) not until 
p- 21; likewise for eau, au, in. 

* Perfect Fr. Poss., p. ii. 5 Op. cit., p. 18. 


* Op. cit., p. 19, designated by eu? and eu'. 
5P.17. 
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English. ‘‘ Round the lips as for ou (Eng. ooze) 
and while holding them still and motionless try to 
say 7 (Eng. eel). The result will be w’’ ® (Fr. 
rue). It is, of course, unnecessary to point out 
that Fr. ow is not Eng. 00 or to refer to Rousse- 
lot’s ‘‘les lévres trés fermées.’’" ‘To teach the 
French nasals without having recourse to imita- 
tion is, we admit, difficult ; but, as it seems hardly 
practical to tell students of French (not of physi- 
ology or phonetics) to ‘‘sing & for two beats, 
lower the soft palate, continuing two beats 
more,’’ * we suggest as a starting point the ‘‘hm- 
hm’’ which is used so frequently in the United 
States instead of ‘‘ yes’’ (or ‘‘no’’ according to 
the accentuation). At any rate, it is unwise to 
teach ‘‘oin = ou-+ in= Eng. wang’’ or, as is 
done twice, ien =Yan in Eng. Yankee.® Such 
teaching leads the pupil to form an unfortunate 
habit which it is very hard to cure. 

We cannot, then, agree with the preface that 
‘*it [this book] is unique in that it gives infallible 
rules for the production of those sounds that can- 
not be approximated in English.’’ It is original, 
however, in the rule it gives for e mute: ‘‘ the e 
of a mute syllable is not pronounced . . . when 
that syllable follows a vowel sound.’’” Taken 
in its context, this rule is not bad, especially if we 
remember the limitations put upon it two pages 
later. But we must remember that this does not 
go to the root of the matter, that (rarely, to be 
sure) the e may be followed by a consonant com- 
bination such as will not allow the prefixing even 
of a single consonant ; whence the mistake of 
our authors in pronouneing ‘‘ rec(e)voir,’’ while 
the correct pronunciation retains the e (Passy, 
resovwar), in striking contrast to rec(e)vable 
(resvabl) and rec(e)veur (rasve:r)." The sec- 
tion on liaisons will answer many a question asked 
by our pupils every day; that on ‘linkings”’’ 
might, we think, be reduced. A fifth and a sixth 
rule on page 35, under the heading ‘‘ A liaison 
never occurs,’’ would suffice to teach the student 
to pronounce on est ict but Jea(n)est ici, apres elle 
but ver(s) elle ; and that is all that is necessary. 
Those persons who believe that a Frenchman could 
make a guide stick to his own boat by repeating 
‘¢pas d’elle y au Rhéne que nous’’ will be inter- 
ested in the sapplement where ‘‘Cud eat eel ’”’ 
is said to represent the French translation for 
‘* What is he saying’’ and ‘‘ Ray pay tale mow”’ 
= ‘* Repeat the word.’’ But, to speak only of 
rhythm, we would remind such persons that ‘‘in 


6p, 18. 

7 Rousselot and Laclotte, Précis de Prononciation Fran- 
caise, p. 37. 

8 Perf. Fr. Poss, p. 6. 

®P. 11 (note) and p. 20. 

NV, Michaelis an 
langue frangaise. 


10 P, 29. 
Passy, Dictionnaire phonétigne de 
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French there is no such thing as word-stress or 
word-division,’’ * and that ‘‘en anglais on peut 
distinguer an aim (dn’ cim)de a name (a' neim).’”’® 
In short, this little book is decidedly interesting; 
but, in order to profit by the good things it offers, 
a student must possess such a knowledge of French 
pronunciation as will permit him to use the sources 
from which the Perfect French Possible is drawn. 
And in that case, as the proverb goes, Il vaut 
mieux 8’ adresser au bon Dieu qua ses saints. 


A. G. H. Sprers. 
Haverford College. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A SywyracticaL Nore 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Srrs :—In Critical Contributions to Early Eng- 
lish Syntax, Second Series (Christiania, 1910), 
§ 50, Dr. A. Trampe Bodtker calls attention to 
the opinions of Onions and Jespersen that the 
position of the preposition after the verb in a 
relative clause in ME., as in Orm 3472 f., 

+ batt land 
patt Crist wass borenn inne, 
is due to Scandinavian influence, and shows that 
the corresponding construction is found in OE. 
in a few cases. He also shows that the shift in 
order of relative verb and preposition is illus- 
trated by the infinitive construction. In my 
paper on the syutax of the infinitive in Chaucer 
( Chaucer Soc., Second Series, 44, London, 1909), 
p. 29, I have quoted from Wiilfing several OF. 
examples of the kind, and on pp. 83-34 I cite a 
large number of examples from Chaucer that show 
the shift of the preposition to a place after the 
infinitive. This scems to corroborate Bodtker’s 
view that foreign influence need not be assumed 
in order to account for the construction. 


Joun 8. Kenyon. 
Butler College, Indianapolis. 


Never Less ALONE THAN WHEN ALONE 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 


Stes :—-‘ Who now reads Cowley ?’ asks Pope. 
* Read all Cowley,’ advises Wordsworth. A part 
of the erudition that has been displayed in Modern 
Language Notes (24. 54, 123 ; 25. 28, 96) con- 
cerning the phrase, ‘ Never less alone than when 
alone,’ might have been spared by following the 
injunction of Wordsworth. I quote a passage 


"Sweet, A Primer of Phonetics’, p. 95. 
Passy, Les Sons du Franeais®, p. 61. 
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from Cowley’s essay, Of Solitude (Essays and 
Plays of Abraham Cowley, ed. A. R. Waller, 
p. 392): 


Nunquam minus solus, quam eum solus, is now 
become a very vulgar saying. Every Man and 
almost every Boy for these seventeen hundred 
years, has had it in his mouth. But it was first 
spoken by the Excellent Scipio, who was without 
question a most Eloquent and Witty person, as 
well as the most Wise, most Worthy, most Happy, 
and the Greatest of all Mankind. His meaning 
no doubt was this, That he found more satisfaction 
to his mind, and more improvement of it by Soli- 
tude than by Company, and to shew that he spoke 
not this loosly or out of vanity, after he had made 
Rome, Mistriss of almost the whole World, he 
retired himself from it by a voluntary exile, and 
at a private house in the middle of a wood neer 
Linternum, passed the remainder of his Glorious 
life no less Gloriously. 


The description of Scipio’s place of retirement 
is borrowed from Seneca (Epist. 86). 


LANE CooPeER. 
Cornell University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


The first number of an Italian quarterly review, 
Studi Critict di Filologia e Glottologia, has 
recently appeared, with Teofilo Petriella as 
editor.' It is also announced that the Abbé Rous- 
selot and H. Pernot are in charge of a new 
journal of experimental phonetics, the Revue de 
phonétique, which will be published in Paris. 


Professor Friedrich Hanssen, of the University 
of Chile, has been known to us chiefly through 
his short studies on individual points of Old Spanish 
grammar and versification. Now we have the 
culmination of these shorter articles in the form of a 
Spanische Grammatik auf historische Grundlage,’ 
which is a masterpiece of scholarship and patient 
research. While the Castilian and other dialects 
of Spain form the basis of the grammar, the 
author makes extensive use of the American 
Spanish dialects as corroborative material. In 
addition to the detailed study of phonology and 
morphology, the book is noteworthy fox the treat- 
ment of syntax. The fund of illustrative material 
ranges from the earliest Spanish monuments to 
such recent authors as Blasco Ibafiez, Valera, 
Echegaray, etc. An excellent word-index com- 
pletes the volume. 


1 Naples ; Discesa Sanita 20. Subscription, 15 lire per 
year. 
2, Sammlung kurzer Lehrbiicher der romanischen Sprachen 


und Literaturen, VI. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1910. 8vo., 


278 pp. 


